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Spark Plugs 

For nearly thirty years, "The Flying Dutchman” has been a 
familiar figure along the air routes of the world. Today he penetrates 
five continents and flies 57,000 miles of air lanes. Such growth 
and success are a great tribute to the pioneers of commercial 

aviation who started him on his career. Through the years, 
EW Spark Plugs have been relied on by the "World’s Oldest 
Airline.” Here, as for so many other airlines, they provide 
top efficiency and longest service life. 


FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINES... AIRCRAFT SPARK PLUGS 

THE CORPORATION 

NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


SERVING WORLD AVIATION OVER THIRTY YEARS 



Plan now to visit the 

NATIONAL AIR RACES 

Cleveland Airport 

SEPTEMBER 4, 5 and 6, 1948 






^Thompson A Products, Inc. 


1947 THOMPSON TROPHY RACE WINNERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


[AFT: SPONSORS OF THE THOMPSON TROPHY RACE 



Rubber lips that laugh 
at 70° below 




Ill 
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NEWS SIDELIGHTS 


Prototype Problems 

Engineers are expecting one of the 
most protracted wrangles in design 
room history when the Air Forcc-CAB- 
CAA prototype transport technical 
committee get down to the enervating 
job of actually preparing detail specifi- 
cations. 

With wartime design conferences be- 
tween airframe and contractor engineers 
still fresh in their minds, technical ob- 
servers arc standing by for negotiations 
to stretch into months and perhaps a 
year before a firm contract specification 
is actually circulated. There are certain 
to be three or four separate plane types 

Most favored negotiation method is 
the familiar circular proposal and invi- 
tation for bids approach to the problem 
which enables the airframe manufac- 
turer to produce an integrated design 
featuring his own combination of fea- 
tures. 

Postal Action Deferred 

Congress will pass the problem of 
airline mail pay subsidies and air mail 
postal rates onto the next session. Chair- 
man Edward Rees (R.. Kans.l of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has abandoned efforts to 
push through two key proposals. One 
measure would direct a separation of 
“service" and “subsidy" payments to 
air carriers for mail service, with subsi- 
dies coming from direct appropriations 
to CAB. The other would establish a 
three-inember rate-fixing board in the 
Post Office Department to draw up a 
schedule of postal rates sufficient to 
meet department operating expenses 
each year. Unless vetoed by Congress 
within 60 days after its submission in 
January', the schedule would become 
effective. Both proposals are vigorously 
opposed by Air Transport Association. 
A safe bet for re-election, Rees plans 
to start up action on the measures as 
soon as the new Congress convenes 


Air Minded Congress 

Oldtimers are astonished at the revo- 
lution in legislation that the postwar 
Congresses have wrought in aviation. 
Some think its good, others see in it a 
damaging sign. 

The Congress of a quarter-century 
ago would not have dreamed of bills to 
order or permit the Air Corps to de- 
velop a certain type facility, buy a par- 
ticular kind of airplane or engage in a 
specific type facility: that was the Air 


Corps' and Naval Aviation's business; 
not Congress'. 

In those days Congress appropriated 
sums of money as justified by hearings 
and let it go at that. Today, Congress 
thinks nothing of debating bills estab- 
lishing radar networks, building new 
research centers, authorizing the design 
of prototype aircraft, etc. 

Yesterday, a patrol plane was some 
sort of Navy plane to a Congressman; 
today he talks about the Lockheed P2V 
with' obvious detailed knowledge. 

Good or bad, Congress has put itself 
down deep into the details of the avia- 
tion business and with the pursestrings 
in one hand there is none to denv it 
aviation manipulations with the other. 

Forrestal vs. USAF 

New evidence of the broadening rift 
between Defense Secretary James For- 
rcstal and Air Secretary Stuart Syming- 
ton over national defense policy broke 
through the surface last week. 

Spokesmen for Forrcstal’s office told 
reporters USAF had used “the back 
door approach" to get three major pro- 
posals introduced in Congress: Author- 
ization for a SI, 000, 000,000 air engi- 
neering research center; authorization 
for a joint long-range guided missile 
proving ground, operated by USAF; and 
authorization for a 5164,000,000 radar 
warning network. 

Chairman Chan Gurney (R., S. Dak.) 
of Senate Armed Services Committee 
introduced the bills. Budget Bureau 
had blocked the measure, on Forrestal's 
advice, preventing their orthodox sub- 
mission to Congress as administration 
unofficial proposals. USAF sources al- 
leged Forrestal was “dragging his feet” 
on these measures. 

Hinshaw Wins 

Rep. Carl Ilinshaw (R.. Calif.), one 
of aviation's best friends on Capitol 
Hill, is set to continue service in the 
next Congress. Hinshaw, who served 
as vice chairman of the Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board and is second- 
ranking member of House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
won both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic nominations in his district of 
California’s recent primary. 

Two other men who have actively 
promoted civilian aviation on Capitol 
Hill will leave Congress at year's end. 

Rep. Clarence Lea (D„ Calif.), chair- 
man of House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee for over a dec- 
ade. is retiring. 

Rep. Richard Harless (D„ Ariz.), 


with six years' service on the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
will seek the gubernatorial nomination 
in Arizona’s Sept. 7 primary. 

An Old Story 

USAF-Navy row is approaching a 
new pitch of intensity. Despite De ; 
fense Secretary Forrestal's order forbid- 
ding public inter-service rows the Navy 
has been pushing an offensive aimed at 
minimizing the effectiveness of land; 
based aviation and extolling the virtues 
of carrier-based planes. 

When Air Force objections killed all 
references to comparison of carrier vs 
land-based planes in Navy Pacific air 
combat statistics, the deleted items were 
used in a Buffalo Evening News story 
written by a Naval Reserve officer un- 
der a nom dc plume. Copies of the 
story were then mimeographed at Navy 
headquarters in Washington for dis- 
tribution. 

Latest blast at the Air Force was de- 
livered by retired Admiral Ernest J. 
King former chief of naval operations, 
on the sixth anniversary of the battle 
of Midway. 

King went out of his way to point 
out that a small force of AAF B-17s 
engaged in this action failed to score 
hits on the enemy fleet while Navy 
planes from three carriers inflicted ma- 
jor damage on enemy ships. Navy tac- 
tics arc to have retired admirals, not 
subject to Forrestal’s jurisdiction, de- 
liver the public blasts against the Air 

•When Col. Hugh Knerr, retired Air 
Force leader, attempted a similar role 
in pre-war years to fight for air power 
War Department recalled him to active 
duty to silence him. 

Crowded Cockpits? 

The airlines are still jittery over 
CAB's order requiring use of a flight 
engineer in DC-6s, Boeing Strato- 
cruisers and possibly some DC-4s 
operating under certain conditions. Mil- 
ton W. Arnold, ATA's vice president- 
operations, has personally discussed the 
principal problems involved with CAB 
Chairman Joseph O’Connell. The car- 
riers remain in the dark on how CAA 
and CAB will interpret the new regu- 
lation. One gimmick is the provision 
that the third crew member shall be re- 
quired "solely” as a flight engineer on 
all aircraft certificated for more than 
80,000 lb. maximum takeoff weight-. 
Airline officials believe use of the word 
"solely” will foster jurisdictional union 

disputes. 
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179 Parts = One Float! 


This is what it takes to build 
one Edo all-metal lightplane 
float, — 179 individual parts, 
castings, metal sheets, reinforc- 
ing members and several thou- 
sand rivets to put them together. 
For a complete set of floats, 
double this and add struts and 
wires for installation. Little 
wonder that float equipment 
seems high priced. 

Floats are a complicated com- 
promise. They must combine 
the best hydrodynamic as well 
as aerodynamic characteristics; 
they must be incredibly strong 
yet extremely light; and they 
must be water-tight. This calls 
for expensive precision tooling 
and precision manufacturing. 

In the 22 years during which 
Edo has built better all-metal 


floats, the whole aviation world 
has looked to Edo for the best 
in float equipment. One set of 
Edo floats has had over two 
decades of daily use; it is not 
uncommon to find others with 
over 15 years of constant use. 

Edo has constantly striven to 
reduce the cost of floats but 
has steadfastly refused to com- 
promise strength and lasting 
quality for price. 

In addition to building 
floats, the Edo Corporation’s 
expanded facilities are more 
and more being relied on by 
many diversified industries for 
the construction of precision 
aluminum components. And 
EDO's electronics division is 
pioneering a number of de- 
velopments of untold import- 
ance in this field. 



DOMESTIC 

An injunction to compel Boeing Air- 
plane Co. to bargain with the striking 
Aeronautical Mechanics Union was un- 
der consideration by top government 
labor officials in Washington. 

LaMotte T. Cohu was elected presi- 
dent, general manager and a director 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
Floyd B. Odium, board chairman, has 
been interim president since Harry 
Woodhead moved up to take the vice 
chairmanship several weeks ago. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s disputed an- 
nual election case has been taken un- 
der advisement by Chancellor W. W. 
Harrington following oral argument in 
Wilmington Chancery Court. A stock- 
holders' group seeks to oust the present 
management. 

Boeing Airplane Co. has delivered to 
the Air Force five B-50s that left the 
plant before the strike. Four more ten- 
tatively arc set for delivery in the next 
several months. 

FINANCIAL 

Pan American Airways Corp. de- 
clared dividend of 25 cents per share 
payable June 21, 1948, to holders of 
record June 11. 

Continental Motors Corp. showed 
net profit for six months ended Apr. 30 
of 51,724,41 1 or 57 cents a share on 
sales totaling $57,054,547. Net work- 
ing capital was $19,830,210. 

Celanesc Corp. of America declared 
dividend of 60 cents per share on com- 
mon stock payable June 30, 1948, to 
holders of record June 14. Company's 
Canadian subsidiary voted a dividend 
of 75 cents per share for the second 
quarter of 1948. 

FOREIGN 

British purchase of more U. S. trans- 
port planes (Aviation Week, June 7) 
was reported last week to be nearing 
approval bv Sir Stafford Cripps, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord Nathan, British Minister of 
Civil Aviation, resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Pakenham. Packenham, 
like Nathan, has little experience in the 
aviation industry. 

Transportes Aereos Portuguescs 
(TAP) is planning an air service to the 
Union of South Africa using Douglas 
DC-4 transports following an agree- 
ment with South African Airways. TAP 
is currently operating four DC-4s with 
more on order. The new service will be 
built up to a once-a-week service, the 
trip from Lisbon to Johannesburg tak- 
ing three days. 
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AND BIG METROPOLITAN FIELDS ... 



Get the same skilled service at this famous Aviation sign 


C ITIE S The Cities Service Aviation 
C V A Products sign is fast becoming 

fZAj one of the best known and the 

service ^ 

the wide range of aviation petroleum prod- 
ucts are all of finest quality. The expert avia- 
tion services offered at the Cities Service sign 
are thorough, efficient and highly skilled. And 
hacking up these products and services is 
sound “aviation-minded research.” 




and n 




Cities Service Aviation Gasolenes 

Cities Service Koolmotor and Cities Service Aero Motor Oils 

Cities Service Cisco Solvent engine cleaner 

Cities Service Aero Greases and aviation specialty lubricants 


CITIES SERVICE 



AVIATION PRODUCTS 
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XF-86 Flies Faster Than Sound 


By Robert McLarren 

North American's XF-86 has flown 
faster than the speed of sound. The 
F-86A, now being manufactured, will 
be the first supersonic combat aircraft, 
and the first supersonic plane to go 
into quantity production. 

The Bell XS-1 was the first aircraft 
to fly faster than sound. It attained 
Mach number 1.0 (sonic speed) on 
Oct. 14, 1947 (Aviation Week, Dec. 
22), and since has flown faster. 

Both are U. S. Air Force planes. 

The F-86A now is being manufac- 
tured in quantity at North American 
Aviation, Inc.’s, main plant at Los 
Angeles Municipal Airport, Ingle- 
wood, Calif. Initial order for 225 is 


expected to be increased substantially 
under the 1949 procurement program. 
► Test Program— The XF-86 first flew 
at the speed of sound in a dive as part 
of a second scries of performance tests 
(Phase II). The XS-1 made its initial 
supersonic flights in a steep climb. 
From the standpoint of sonic airflow, 
the action of the wing is the same aero- 
dynamically whether in a dive, climb 
or level flight. 

The supersonic performance of the 
XF-86 was attained with the standard 
GE-Allison J-35 (TG-180) axial-flow 
turbojet engine developing 4600 lb. 
static thrust. 

The two prototype XF-86s are being 
fitted with the more powerful General 
Electric J-47 (TG-190) axial-flow turbo- 
jet engine rated at 5000 lb. static thrust 
and capable of more than 6000 lb. 
thrust (the power of the XS-1 rocket 


engine) through the use of water injec- 

This 30 percent increase in available 
thrust will push the F-86A well into 
supersonic speeds at least comparable 
to the performance of the XS-1. 

However, the XS-1 is a special 
rocket-powered research airplane which 
has a powered flight duration of only 
two and one-half minutes, while the 
F-86A will have an endurance at top 
speed of one hour and a range at re- 
duced speed of 1800 miles. 

► Carries Armament — The craft is 
anned with six .50 caliber machine 
guns (Aviation Week, Oct. 6, 1947) 
and carries a variety of aircraft rockets, 
several light bombs or two 1000 lb. 
bombs, additional machine gun pack- 
ages, or jettisonable fuel tanks. 

These tanks, unlike those on other 
jet fighters, may be located at the 
fuselage rather than at the wing tips 
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due to the wing sweep. Wingtip tanks 
on swept wings create adverse stability 
effects due to their location well aft 
of the plane's center of gravity. 

► Uses Swept Wing— Key to the super- 
sonic performance of the new fighter 
is its swept wing, which reduces by one- 
third the drag rise as sonic speed is 
approached. Wing sweep allows the 
airflow over the wing chordwise to re- 
main subsonic while the airplane itself 
actually is flying at supersonic speed. 

This phenomenon permits the 
XF-86 to attain sonic speed without 
formation of the shock waves over the 
wings that create difficulties at high 
speed for conventional wing aircraft. 

Attainment of supersonic speed by 
the swept wing XF-86 now places past 
the sonic threshold two of the three 
basic transsonic speed configurations 
proposed by research engineers of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 

The Bell XS-1 wing featured ex- 
treme thinness (8 percent thick in com- 
parison with the chord length) in its 
wing and tail to achieve sonic speed. 

The third configuration, low aspect 
ratio, is used on the Douglas D-558-I, 
already holder of the world’s speed 
recortf. The Douglas D-558-II Sky- 
rocket utilizes both a swept wing and 
low aspect ratio in its attempt to at- 
tain sonic speed. 

► Dive Tests— Dive tests of the XF-86 
were carried out by veteran North 
American test pilot George Welch; 
Air Force Maj. K. O. Chilstrom. as- 
signed to the XF-86 as project test 
pilot by flight test branch. Air Materiel 
Command, Wright Field, and by other 
service pilots at Muroc Air Force Base, 
Calif., site of the historic Bell XS-1 
achievement. 

The Air Force already has stated 
officially that the speed of the XF-86 
is "over 650 miles per hour,” which 
makes it the fastest turbojet-powered 
aircraft in the world, surpassing the 
world speed record of 650.8 mph. held 
by the Douglas D-558-I Skystreak. 

Despite previous publicity in various 
news stories and aviation books, the 
XF-86 performance was the first sonic 
dive speed ever attained. It exceeds 
by a comfortable margin the wartime 
performance of fighter planes in special 
dive tests to examine compressibility 
difficulties. 

► Hough’s 525 Mph. — Col. Cass 
Hough, wartime 8th Air Force test 
pilot, told Aviation' Week a few days 
ago that the highest speed he attained 
during his famed dives in England dur- 
ing August and September, 1942. was 
525 mph. in a dive from 31,000 ft. 
He flew a P-38. 

Hough also revealed to Aviation 
Week that press reports over a year 
later attributed speeds to his perfor- 
mance far in excess of actual attain- 


ment. Some of these, which referred 
to supersonic speed, Hough terms 
"fantastic.” 

Col. Benjamin S. Kelsey also told 
Aviation Week that his widely pub- 
licised P-38 dive at Burbank, Calif., in 
April, 1943, from which he escaped by 
parachute after the plane lost its em- 
pennage, reached a speed of only about 
600 mph. 

Former Curtiss test pilot H. Lloyd 
Child, now assistant to the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics, informed 
Aviation Week that he reached a 
maximum speed of about 600 mph. 
Jan. 24, 1939, in a Curtiss Hawk 75 
that was being tested for the French 

A speed of about 600 mph. is re- 
ported also by Col. George E. Price, 
Wright Field test pilot, in a Bell P-39 
Airacobra Feb. 1, 1940. 

The speed of sound varies from 760 
mph. at sea level to 675 mph. at 30,- 
000 ft. 


Air Force Awards 
Transport Contracts 

Air Force has completed its obliga- 
tion of fiscal 1 948 funds for the procure- 
ment of transport aircraft by the award 
of contracts for 38 airplanes. The new 

► C-12'l-Tcn Lockheed Constellation 
transports of which nine are cargo 
versions and one a “special mission” 
type designed for use by the Secretary' 
of Air Force and other high-ranking 
passengers. 

► C-122— Two powered versions of the 
Chase glider for sen-ice test. The 
Wright Cyclone engines will be quick- 
detachable to provide combination 
glider-powered plane versatility to the 
craft. 

► C-123— An experimental powered ver- 
sion of a large Chase glider, prototype 
of which is not yet complete. 'Ibis larger 
model will be powered by Pratt & Whit- 
nev double Wasp engines. 

► C-124— Two extensively modified 
Douglas C-74 Globemastcr cargo planes 
with increased power, strengthened 
wings, cockpit redesign and various in- 
ternal modifications. As a part of the 
Globemastcr program, existing C-74 
planes will be returned to the factory 
for these modifications. The improved 
power plants. Pratt & Whitney Wasp 
Major Model C engines of 3500 hp.. 
were previously installed in the planes 
during modifications at the Douglas 
plant last year. 

► C-l 25— Improved Northrop "Pioneer" 
tri-motor transports, the C-l 2 5 "Raider" 
version will have a square fuselage with 
increased cargo stowage area, redesigned 
tail and new' loading hatch. Two ver- 
sions have been ordered, 1 0 rescue types 
and 13 assault transport versions. 


Jet Wing Crash 

Destruction of the Northrop 
YB-49 Flying Wing eight-jet 
bomber in a desert crash ending a 
routine test flight from Muroc Air 
Force Base, Calif., is not expected 
to interrupt the development of 
the all-wing type. A high-speed re- 
connaissance version in which fuel 
cells replace bombs in the spacious 
bomb bays and cruising speed is 
maintained on only four engines is 
being studied for Air Force pro- 
curement. 

This combination of additional 
fuel and reduced engine power 
would provide long-range charac- 
teristics comparable to those of 
the Hughes XF-11, Republic 
XF-12 and modified Boeing's 
B-29's. 

The YB-49 crash occurred after 
an Air Force flight crew had taken 
the 100-ton craft aloft on a rou- 
tine Phase II test flight. After 
about one hour of flight the huge 
bomber exploded and plunged sev- 
eral hundred feet into the desert. 
The five-man crew, three officers 
and two Air Force civilians, was 
killed. 

Rescue workers were unable to 
approach the blazing wreck. In- 
vestigation is now under way by 
officers of the Air Force Office of 
Flying Safety. 

Possible causes of the explosion 
virtually rule out stability or con- 
trol difficulties. A turbine explo- 
sion, electrical short in the vicinity 
of the fuel tanks and ignition of 
combustible fuel vapors have been 
advanced as possible causes. No 
difficulty with the airplane during 
the flight had been reported to 
the Muroc tower prior to the 


Republic Stock Option 
Filed With SEC 

Republic Aviation Corp.. Babylon, 
N. Y.. filed a registration statement with 
the SEC covering 42.000 of SI par 
value common stock, issuable upon the 
exercise of stock options. 

Options for this stock exercisable at 
S7.25 a share, are held by eight indi- 
viduals and the estate of another now 
deceased. The stock was optioned to 
company employes in December, 1944. 
for the purpose of creating an incentive 
to remain in the employ of the company 
and not as compensation for services 
performed or to be performed. 

Originally. 113,000 shares were op- 
tioned among 16 employes, but many 
of such options have since expired, ac- 
cording to their terms. 
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USAF squadrons, supplemented “by 
such . . . reserve components ... as 
may be required,” including 27 Air Na- 
tional Guard groups, 34 Air Reserve 
groups, and their auxiliary units; 

(2) a total active duty USAF strength 
of 502,000, including 70,500 officers, 
4800 warrant officers, and 426,700 en- 
listed personnel, plus "such civilian per- 
sonnel as may be deemed neces- 

(3) a serviceable aircraft strength of 
either 24,000, or 225,000 airframe tons 
aggregate; 

(4) annual USAF procurement— 
within the authorized strength— of 
either 5200 planes, or 85,000,000 air- 
frame lb.; 

(5) procurement of spares, parts, 
equipment, facilities, and other require- 
ments "necessary for maintenance and 
operation. . .”; 

(6) a program "to intensify” research 
and development on aircraft and guided 
missiles, flic authorization, however, 
means little unless followed up with 
appropriations. 

The $918,120,000 requested by the 
Budget Bureau for USAF operations 
over the coming year contemplated 
$909,486,000 for general expenses 


Air Force Operational Funds Cut 


($225,000,000 for research and devel- 
opment, $700,516,000 for operating and 
maintenance, and $5,970,000 for edu- 
cation and training), $5,734,000 for the 
Office of the Chief of Staff, and $900,- 
000 for the Office of the Secretary for 
Air. 

The House applied its $26,384,000 
cut, as follows: 

• General expenses, $25,000,000. This 
will reduce USAF's planned employ- 
ment of 137,156 civilians by 11,500. 
No part of the cut, however, can be 
applied to research and development. 

• The $884,486,000 approved by the 
House for general expenses will provide 
$103,000,000 for maintenance materiel 
for aircraft; $155,827,000 for aircraft 
fuels; $45,047,000 for modernization of 
aircraft in service; $3,000,000 for photo- 
graphic equipment. The $225,000,000 
earmarked for research and development 
will provide $178,018,335 for aeronau- 
tical projects; $8,312,409 for service test 
facilities projects; $2,384,265 for medi- 
cal research; $6,285,000 for climatologi- 
cal and meteorological projects; and 
$30,000,000 for a classified project. 

• Chief of Staff, $1,234,000. Pointing 
out that $5,607,000 of the S5.734.000 
recommended for the office is earmarked 
to pay 1600 employes, the committee 
suggested that the cut be applied to 
reduce the force. 

• Secretary for Air, $1 50.000. Tin's 
would curtail employment of the 210 
civilians contemplated in the recom- 
mended allocation of $900,000 for the 
secretary’s office. 


the XCC-18A is shown at Wright Field, 
Ohio. Craft is intended for use with the 
Ground Forces as an assault weapon. It cur- 


House votes sums too small to maintain 66 groups, 
but joins Senate to urge eventual 70-Group force. 


Congress continued its clamor for 
eventual buildup to a 70-Group Air 
Force last week, but voted USAF oper- 
ational funds insufficient to support a 
66-Group program for the next fiscal 

y< The $6,509,939,000 fiscal 1949 mili- 
tary appropriation bill hurriedly passed 
by the House contained $891,736,000 
for USAF operating and maintenance 
expenses, education and training, and 
research and development— $26,384,000 
below the Budget Bureau Request. Ap- 
propriations leaders who steered the 
measure through the house observed: 
“As presented. . . . it is represented that 
with the funds requested. ... it will be 
possible to provide for the attainment 
of a 66-Group Air Force by the end of 
fiscal year 1949.” But USAF spokesmen 
made it clear to friends on Capitol Hill 
that it would not. Even the full $918,- 
120,000 asked by the Budget Bureau 
was well below USAF’s estimated needs 
to support a 66-Group program over 
the coming vear, they said. 

► USAF Strength Set-Thc measure 
passed by the House contemplates a 
USAF average military personnel 
strength during the coming year of 
416,084 and the attainment of a 
strength of 444,500 by June, 1949. This 
compares with a present strength of 
392.500, and the 502,000 strength 
needed to support a 70-Group program. 

Meanwhile, overlooking its own ax- 
swinging, Congress re-acclaimed its sup- 
port for a 70-Group program in two 
developments; 

• House Speaker Joe Martin threatened 
to establish a Congressional "watchdog" 
committee to see to it that the adminis- 
tration does not nullify Congress’ man- 
date for USAF procurement on a 70- 
Group scale by refusing to expend ap- 
propriated funds. The $2,295,100,000 
voted earlier by Congress for 1949 fiscal 
year procurement was $822,000,000 
more than the administration-requested 
$1,473,100,000. contemplating a 66- 
Group program. The President and De- 
fense Secretary Forrestal have author- 
ized USAF to spend only $1,345,165,- 
000 for new planes. 

• House Armed Services Committee 
approved legislation authorizing a fully- 
implemented 70-Group Air Force. A 
companion measure was proposed in the 
Senate by Sen. Stvles Bridges (R„ 
N. H.l. Sen. Homer Capebart fR., 
Ind.). Sen. William Knowland fR.. 
Calif.), and Sen. Lister Hill (D.. Ala.). 
The Legislation would authorize: (1) 70 
regular USAF groups and 22 separate 
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Secrets of Russian Jets Revealed 

Details of plane designed for supersonic speed are 
shown in authentic sketch based on smuggled photos. 


Highlighted by the first view of a 
fighter-research plane designed for 
supersonic flight, authentic drawings 
obtained exclusively by Aviation 
Week show previously undisclosed 
details of latest Russian jet planes, 
which are already flying. 

The drawings arc the work of an ex- 
perienced aviation artist who also is an 
aeronautical engineer. They are based 
on greatly-enlarged motion picture film 
smuggled from behind the Iron Cur- 

The photographs were taken from 
the ground with a camera equipped 
with a telescopic lens, as the planes 
were tested. They did not originate 
with the McGraw-Hill Moscow Bureau, 
but arrived in this country by a cir- 
cuitous process. 

Trained observers, both European 
and American, have been reporting 
rumors for months that a Russian jet 
plane has flown faster than sound. 
These reports have been bolstered by 
the confidential observation of an out- 
standing U. S. expert that at least one 
Russian plane over Korea had been 
tracked on radar at speeds above 600 

And last month, Russian newspapers 
reported that an aircraft in the May 


Day celebrations flew over Moscow 
"at the speed of sound." 

This plane can now be identified as 
the Russian design of the DFS 346, 
a plane begun by the Germans. 

► Swept Wings— Two versions of the 
DFS 346 are now flying. Both have 
swept-back wings. The first has a 
straight-through air flow with intake in 
the nose and outlet at the tail. The 
second has intakes on each side of the 
fuselage. 

Both versions have a swept-back fin 
and swept-back tail surfaces set on top 
of the fin— a configuration that was 
used in this country on the Curtiss 
XF-13C experimental Navy fighter. 

The German design of the DFS 346 
was to have been patterned after the 
DFS 228, a high-altitude photo-recon- 
naissance sailplane powered by rocket 
engine. The Germans never finished 
the DFS 346 and it, along with its 
engineers, presumably went into Rus- 
sian possession at the end of the war. 

► Four-Jet Bomber — Vying for im- 
portance with the design features of the 
DFS 346 shown by the carefully-scaled 
drawings is the new information re- 
vealed on Russia's four-jet bomber. It 
is an Ilyushin design, but with touches 
that resemble the Boeing XB-47. 

The Ilyushin plane has a very thin 
airfoil section with the engine nacelles 


suspended from the wings, as is done 
in the XB-47. The plane has tricycle 
landing gcai and because of the thin 
wing the gear retracts into the fuselage. 
There is reason to believe the Ilyushin 
may have some sort of tandem gear 
arrangement as used in the XB-47 and 
XB-48 to solve the retraction difficul- 
ties presented by the thin wing. 

The four-jet Russian bomber has an 
unbroken countour from nose to tail, 
with pilot and copilot housed in the 
nose section. An interesting feature 
shown is provision for a tail gunner. 

► Twin-Jet — Another Russian jet 
bomber, a twin-engine plane designed 
by Andrei Tupelov, is disclosed for the 
first time in the drawings. This is 
based on a reciprocating-engine attack 
bomber, the TU-2, but is larger. 

A remarkable feature of the Tupelov 
jet bomber is the enormous size of the 
engine nacelles. This probably is due 
to the engines, which are believed to 
be modified Junkers Jumo 004H 11- 
or 13- stage axial-flow units with after- 
burning. 

► Jet Fighter— There is good reason to 
feel that the jet fighter shown may be 
one of the Russians' most recent turbo- 
jet planes. It is reported to be the 
work of Artem L. Mikoyan, and a 
later version of the MIG twin-jet fighter 
reported in Aviation Week, April 19. 

The new MIG has a single turbojet 
slung under the fuselage. Tail surfaces 
and pilot’s cockpit apparently are the 
same as in the twin-jet plane, but the 
wing has been moved back and to the 
top of the fuselage. An interesting, 
although still unexplained feature, is 
the bulge under the empennage. 
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Tupelov twin-jet bomber. 
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INDUSTRY OBSERVER 


► Boeing lias now put in more than 400 hours in flight testing its three commer- 
cial Stratocruisers out of Wichita. CAA certification tests are well along and 
simulated airline reliability tests are scheduled to begin before the end of June. 
CAA tests completed include climb; stalls; control characteristics; engine cooling 
and accessories; landing runway lengths; and cross wind landings and take-offs. 

►Maj. Gen. Laurence C. Craigie, USAF director of research and development, 
last week confirmed an earlier Aviation Week (May 24) report that the Boeing 
B-52, giant turboprop bomber, has been scaled down considerably from its original 
size. Gen. Craigie testified before a House Appropriations Subcommittee. The 
bomber will have eight jet engines driving four dual rotation propellors and is 
currently in mock-up stage at Boeing’s Seattle plant. 

► British Ministry of Supply has ordered prototypes of the Bristol 175, a medium 
range transport aimed at out-performing the Lockheed Constellation. The Bristol 
175 is expected to go into service during 1954. 

► USAF has ordered 100 sets of AN/APS-42 airborne radar units for installation 
in the Boeing C-97, Fairchild C-119 and Lockheed C-121 cargo planes. The sets 
cost about 512,000 each and weight 160 lb. installed. Mounted in the nose, 
they provide terrain clearance indication and navigation data when used with 
ground radar beacons. 

► Great Britain expects to have the world’s first turboprop transport plane flying 
by September. Race for the first turboprop transport is between the Vickers 
Viceroy, and the Armstrong-Whitworth Apollo, both of which are powered by 
four Armstrong-Siddcley Mamba engines developing 1010 horsepower plus 320 
lb. static thrust each. 

► USAF estimates that it costs 543,000 merely to take a Boeing B-29 out of 
storage and get it into condition to fly to a modification center where it can be 
reconditioned for combat operations. 

► Track landing gear, successfully tested on a Douglas A-20 and Fairchild C-82, 
will be used experimentally on the Boeing B-50. USAF is also experimenting with 
catapults as a method of getting jet propelled fighters into the air without a long 
take-off run. Navy uses catapults on its carriers to launch both propeller drive and 
jet propelled planes. 

►Navy plans to buy 89 Lockheed Neptuncs in its fiscal 1949 procurement pro- 
gram. This includes 32 P2V-3 and 57 P2V-4 models. The Neptune production 
program will continue until 1952. 

► Jacksonville, Fla., and Quonsct Point, Mass., are being developed by the Navy 
as new carrier bases. Norfolk, Va., is now the only Nary carrier base on the 
Atlantic coast. 

► USAF plans to turn over 772 trainers and liaison planes to the Civil Air Patrol. 
Most of these planes are now in storage. 

► Air phases of the Truman administration's military aid program to foreign 
nations are expected to require about 1700 planes from the USAF storage pools. 
They will be mostly piston engine fighters, twin engine trainers and transports. 

► AI Williams is now flying the only privately owned Grumman F8F Bearcat in 
the world, a special “Gulfhawk” obtained through cooperation of Grumman and 
the Navy. The orange-and-w'hite speedster will be used for stunt flying exhibi- 
tions and advertising around the country. The 52-year-old former Navy pilot is 
still one of the finest stunt pilots in the air and may appear at the National Air 
Races in September if Navy permission can be obtained. The Bearcat holds the 
world’s climb record of 10,000 ft. in 100 sec., still unmatched by jet fighters. 

► Three Boeing 314 flying boats formerly operated for many years by BOAC have 
been sold to World Airways, Inc., located at the Marine Terminal, Baltimore, Md. 


Navy Air Plans 
Given Setback 

Naval Aviation's expansion plans took 
a set-back when the House last week 
clipped 542,268,000 from its fiscal 1949 
budget in passing the Navy Department 
appropriation bill. 

The service won a major policy con- 
troversy, however, when funds to be- 
gin construction on a 65,000-ton flush 
deck carrier were included in the meas- 
ure. The 65,000-ton carrier was op- 
posed by USAF’s former chief of staff, 
Gen. Carl Spaatz. Chief of Staff Gen. 
Hoyt Vandenberg, has taken no posi- 
tion on the project. 

House approved 5575,000,000 for 
Naval Aviation: 5440,000,000 for main- 
tenance and operation of the shore es- 
tablishment; 5110,000,000 for research 
and development; 525,000,000 for re- 
placement of navigation and radio 
equipment. This was 5164,000,000 
more than allowed for the activities for 
the current year. Budget Bureau rec- 
ommended 5617,268,000. 

The research and development funds 
voted reflected approximately a 50 per- 
cent increase over this year's allocation 
of 575,000,000. 

A total of 5903,000,000-5315,000,- 
000 cash and 5588,000,000 contract 
authorization— for current and 1949 
fiscal year Naval aircraft procurement 
was earlier rushed through Congress as 
a supplemental appropriation bill. 

Of the total, 51 50,000,000 was for 
liquidation of existing contracts, leaving 

5753,000,000 available for new projects. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 
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Funds Hiked 

Congress ends work on 
CAA and CAB budgets, 
boosts CAB salaries. 

Congress completed action last week 
on record-high budgets of 5149,370,000 
apportioned to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and 53,450,000 for the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

CAA’s allocation— 5100,370,000 cash 
and 549,000,000 contract authorization 
—is 530,075,000 over the agency’s cur- 
rent year 5119,314,334 budget. CAB's 
appropriation is 5410,000 over its 53,- 

040.000 current-year budget. The mea- 
sure also stipulates increases in the $10,- 
000-a-year salaries paid CAB members: 

512.000 for the chairman and 511,500 
for other board members. 

The 5149,370,000 for CAA is ear- 
marked for salaries and expenses, facili- 
ties, technical development, airport con- 
struction and Washington Airport: 

• Salaries and expenses, 582,451,000. 
This is $9,488,232 over the 572,962,768 
granted for the current year. Included 
in the allocation is 511,181,355 for en- 
forcement of safety regulations (com- 
pared with the $9,700,000 allowed for 
the current year) and 57,830,335 for the 
operation of the present 153 control 
towers, plus 15 additional control tow- 
ers proposed. 

• Establishment of air navigation facili- 
ties, 522,099,000-510,099,000 cash and 

512.000. 000 contract authorization. 
This is almost double the $11,149,066 
provided for in the budget of the cur- 

• Technical development, $1,800,000. 
Congress boosted CAA's current-year 
allocation of $1,600,000 with some re- 
luctance, pointing out that "many of 
the research programs CAA has been 
engaged in in the past have proved of 
not too great significance." 

• Airport construction. 540.000,000— 

53.000. 000 cash and 537,000.000 con- 
tract authorization. Congress converted 
the major portion of the 540,000,000 
cash requested by the Budget Bureau for 
airports to contract authorization after 
being informed that of the 577,500,000 
appropriated for construction to date, 
only 52,607,638 has actually been ex- 
pended. Congress rejected demands of 
Dallas interests to bar expenditures on 
development of the greater Fort Worth 
International Airport midway between 
Fort Worth and Dallas. They predict 
development of the port will mean air- 
lines will by-pass the present Dallas 
Airport. 

• Washington National Airport, 53,- 
020.000-51.185,000 for operations and 

51.835.000 for construction. This com- 
pares with a currcnt-vear budget of 51. - 

102.000. 


LETTERS 


Stall Detector In Erratic Air 

To The Editor: 

I have read with interest William Brieg- 
leb's letter in the May 3 issue on approach 
problems caused by erratic winds near the 
ground. Mr. Briegleb felt that, while stall 
warning indicators were very desirable, they 
would be of little value in assisting a pilot 
on an approach. 

Personal cxpcncncc and reports from 
other pilots show, to the contrary, that the 
Safe Might Indicator is an extremely val- 
uable instrument for detecting the sudden 
variations in wind conditions to which Mr. 
Briegleb referred. 

In rough, gusty air, the SFI will beep 
intermittently as gust conditions cither 
cause accelerations which raise the stalling 

speed. This intermittent warning tells the 
pilot to increase his climb or glide speed 

The SFI very definitely gives immediate 
warning of a wind gradient where you may 
have a strong wind at 100 feet and little or 
no wind near the ground. Two separate 
experiences, one in which I was a partici- 
pant, illustrate this: 

a. Several months ago, Hugh de Haven 
and I were riding with Dr. Leonard M. 
Greene in his Fairchild 24. In the approach 
to Tctcrboro Airport, the air was very rough 
and gusty. Extra speed was added. About 
40 feet, with everything seemingly well 
under control, the stall horn let go. Dr. 

Even with full power, the lull in the wind 
lasted long enough to let us drop all the 
wav in for a very hard landing. 

Dr. Greene, a 3000 hour pilot, did not 
feel this change until well after the horn 

ing on his own normal reaction to this 
sudden change, we were all convinced the 
landing gear would have been damaged. 

tered by a friend in his Culver Cadet. This 
pilot, one of the most experienced in the 

on an approach in rough air and admits 
he saved his landing gear only because the 
stall horn warned him to apply throttle 
long before he felt or noticed the change 

William D. Stoohmeier 
Strohmeier .Associates 
New York, N. Y. 


Safely Education 

To The Editor: 

I liked your recent editorial on "Care- 
less Pilots Pay." Especially was I im- 
pressed by your closing question asking 
when personal aviation is going to embark 
on an educational program on safe usage 

I’m all for aviation education, and es- 
pecially air safety education. But will 
making reports of the sort represented bv 
the Beech letter do much in this direction? 


Not many pilots arc completely unaware 
of the dangers of Right under such condi- 
tions (or at least have not been told of 
them ) , but who has impressed upon them, 
y upon the coming generation 
. . their responsibility for safe 

flight? 

If we believe that personal aviation is 
going to be anything more than a toy or 
sport, why not begin in high school and 
college and in every flying school to teach 
the fundamental rules of the air road? It 


‘3S 


Then while we are at it, why not push 
the campaign to^get more flight safety and 

syllabus? Place the emphasis n * 

safe use of the airplane as a means 
transportation and less on the mcchanis 
of particular maneuvers. 

To 'be sure the above is n 
new, but I'd like to add one .. 
to the cry for the developinen 
sonal aviation into a grown up 


; on the 


it especially 


Paul 1 




Aeroniatic Answers Briton 

To the Editor: 

We were interested in your letter, "Brit- 
isher on Welding," published March 22. 

Mr. Davies is quite correct about the Eng- 
lish firm Rotol having pioneered in the 
welding of aircraft propeller hubs, but he 
overlooked the fact that Rotol used the proc- 
ess of flash welding hub shells manufactured 
from plates fabricated by many steps, 
whereas we arc weld our propeller hubs from 
simple tubes which undergo only preliminary 
and final machining. Thus, both our welding 
manufacturing process and the raw material 
used differ basically from the methods em- 
ployed by Rotol. 

Both the writer and other members of 
this firm visited Rotol during the war and 
were shown the flash-welding process, its 
advantages and some difficulties. It was in 
no way similar to any process we use. 

Neither is another process recently de- 
scribed in the Welding journal of November 
1947 which discloses a process employing 
a multiple pressure cycle of closed-joint pres- 
sure welding of forged steel propeller barrels. 
This is apparently a splendid process for the 
makers of big propellers and should effect 
great economies, but for a little propeller 
such as we manufacture there is no practical 
process which as yet equals the speed and 
economy of arc welding a couple of tubes 
together. 

John D. Waugh 
Public Relations Representative 
Aeromatic Propeller Dept. 
Koppers Co., Inc. 

Baltimore, Md. 
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Pick your plane . . . the prop has 
already been picked as standard equip- 
ment by the aircraft designer. 

If he doesn’t know how to get the most 
out of the aircraft he designed, who 
does? When it comes to propellers, he 
says "Sensenich” more often than any 
other propeller name. The Aeronca 
designer said "Sensenich” on all three 


of the newest 1948 Aeroncas — the Sedan. 
the Champion and the Super-Chief. 
Our advice has never changed: try one. 
fly one — and you’ll know why 4 out of 
5 personal planes powered under 250 
bp are Sensenich equipped. 
PROP-SHOP. All makes (wood) re- 
newed promptly at main plant or West 
Coast Branch. Send them to Sensenich. 


SENSENICH CORPORATION 

Lancaster, Penna. Glendale, Calif. 
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Italy’s Lines 

LATI to resume service 
this summer; other lines 
expand their activities. 

ROME — Linee Aeree Transcontin- 
entali Italiane (LATI), the only Italian 
company backed entirely by govern- 
ment capital, will resume its activities 
this summer. Four-engined SM.95s, 
now under construction at the SIAI 
Marchetti Sesto Calende works, will be 

► Italy's Airlines — Actively operating 
airlines in Italy include the Airone, 
Transadriatica, Aviolinee Italiane 
(ALI), Linee Aeree Italiane (LAI), Sal- 
panari, Societa Italiana Servizi Aerei 
(SISA) and Aerco Teseo— all of which 
offer trunkline services— and AIAX, 
Icaro, Ltd., and Meteor, which run on 
a charter basis. 

The Airone airline in Sardinia links 
the island with Italy. Operating four 
three-engined Fiat G.121s, the com- 

S has run several experimental 
:s to Tunis and Geneva and antici- 
pate the establishment of services to 
the Balkans. 

► Domestic Airline— The Transadriatica 
airline in Venice has routes throughout 
Italy and is currently using DC-3s in 
its operations. 

AvioLinee Italiane (ALI), founded 
in 192S and controlled by Fiat, is one 
of the oldest Italian airlines. At the out- 
break of hostilities, ALI was operating 
direct flights to Paris, London, Brus- 
sels, Budapest, Bucharest, Varsavia, and 
Belgrade. When the war ended, ALI 
was re-admitted to ICAO as an ob- 
server, then as an active member. Doug- 
las DC-3s and Fiat G-212s make up 
ALI's fleet. 

► LAI to Extend Services— Linee Aeree 
Italiane is financed by capital from the 
Italian government and TWA (40 per- 
cent each). The remainder of the stock 
is held by private holders. LAI pro- 
poses to extend its services throughout 
Europe, the Mediterranean basin, 
Africa and the Americas. At present, 
the company is using 16 DC-3s recon- 
ditioned by Fiat. 

Salpanavi, which began several years 
ago as an associate of the Cantieri Na- 
vali del Levante, created national and 
international services after the war and 
obtained the concession for the Milan- 
Bari line. The company currently uses 
DC-3s on loan from other airlines un- 
til the four-engined SM.95s it has on 
order are delivered. 



► Athens and Beirut Service— The So- 
cieta Italiana Servizi Aerei (SISA) 
started in 1922 as a floatplane operator 
in the Cantieri di Monfalcone Ship- 
yards in Trieste. SISA developed to 
the extent that when it re-established 
itself after the war, it was operating 
six DC-3s on its route to Athens and 
Beirut. 

Aerea Teseo, founded in Florence 
after the war, established one of the 
first postwar foreign services (Florence- 
Rome-Lisbon). Its fleet consists of 
eight reconditioned DC3s. 

► Aerial Taxi Service — Tire AIAX 
Coinpagnia Italiana Aereoespressi, be- 
gan its aerial taxi services on a charter 
basis in June, 1947. Maintaining bases 
at Milan-Linate, Rome-Urbe, and Var- 
ese-Venegono, the company's fleet is 
comprised of Fl-3s, MB-308s, UC-61s, 
Navions, Seabees, and Norsemen. In 
addition to its other activities, AIAX 
conducts flight-instruction courses. 

Icaro, Ltd., fixed base operator, in- 
cludes aerial dusting and flight school 
courses in its services. The company 
has a CA-309, a Breda 25 and 15S, 
and six Piper Cubs now operating. 

The S.P.A. Meteor company was 
organized in March, 1947, but did not 
begin its charter services until Oct. 12 
of that year. The company has four- 
teen planes in use for aerial taxiing. 


air publicity services and flight instruc- 


New Services 

Air France has established new Mid- 
dle East services to Athens and Istan- 
bul. The flight supplements the air- 
line's Mediterranean Comet service 
from New York via Boston. 

BOAC-South African Airways’ cargo 
service between the U.K. and South 
Africa has been inaugurated with routes 
from London to Johannesburg via 
Tripoli, Cairo, Khartoum, and Nairobi. 

British European Airways’ first regu- 
lar night passenger service across Eu- 
rope enables anyone leaving London 
just before midnight to arrive in Athens 
by noon of the next day. BEA is also 
scheduling direct service to the French 
Riviera, starting June 18. 

Philippine Air Lines has established 
DC-6 sleeper service between San Fran- 
cisco and Manila, via Honolulu and 
Wake. 

Air-India International’s weekly serv- 
ice to Europe and Great Britain is 
scheduled to get under way this month. 
Service will be stepped up to two 
flights a week, and later to three when 
the last of Air-India’s Constellations 
have arrived and crews indoctrinated. 

Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS) 
will inaugurate daily DC-6 service be- 
tween New York and the Scandinavian 
capitals beginning Aug. 1. SAS is also 
placing DC-6s on its run to Scotland 
and routes throughout Europe. 



Grifo Sets Distance 

Italian aviation, one of the most importan 
factors in world records for speed, distance, 
and altitude during the 1930s, is trying a 
comeback. A small start has been made 
with the establishment of the first postwar 
international distance record for light 
planes. Record was won by Count Bonzi 
and Maner Lualdi, flying the SAI Ambro- 
sini S.1001, Grifo, from Campoformido 
Airfield, Udine, to Massawa, Eritrea— 2600 
mi. in 23 hr. The previous record was held 
by two Russian pilots, Goussarov and Gle- 
bov, who flew a Maskalow plane from Mos- 
cow to Krasnojarsk, a distance of 2061 mi. 

A low wing, three-place monoplane, the 


Record for Light Planes 
t Grifo is constructed entirely of wood and 
is powered by a 130-hp. Gipsy Major S.I., 
built under a license by the Alfa Romeo. 

record-breaking plane other than the addi- 
tion of two tanks, one of which was 
placed in back of the pilot, the other be- 
hind the apron. These alterations raised 
the total capacity of the tanks from 37 to 
192 pi. With this additional load, the 
plane, which under normal conditions car- 
ried 12.5 lb./sq. ft., was carrying a load of 
20.3 lb./sq. ft. Total weight amounted to 
3300 lb. as against a normal weight when 
fully loaded of 2112 lb. 
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gases arc deflected upward through con- 
crete box after passing through -10 ft. tube 
from engine test room. 


LESS EXPENSIVE method is used by 
AiRcscarch. This wooden frame sound con- 
trol tower was built for less than S1000. 


Muffling Noise of Engine "Pests 

Airframe and associated manufacturers take novel 
steps to deaden sound and ward off civic complaints. 


By Scholcr Bangs 

Advent of jet engines brought a 
new worry to airframe manufacturers: 
the high-frequency, far-carrving sound 
of engines when tested before installa- 

► Abreast of Situation-Major East 
Coast engine builders have kept abreast 
of tins situation, already having spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
silencing their multiple test cells. Air- 

terparts for run-in and testing of over- 
hauled reciprocating engines. 

But only recently have airframe man- 
ufacturers and associated industries be- 
come aware that they probably will 
have to fall in line and do likewise. 

► Community Action?— Their increased 
ground testing of turbojet and rocket 



abatement suits: citv council anti-noise 
ordinances. 

On the West Coast there is evidence 
that wood exhaust deflectors; shifting 
of turbo and rocket test stands to new 
locations as complaints develop in a 
given area; and running tests only dur- 
ing hours of least public disturbance 
are, at best, makeshift escapes from 
public nuisance. Anticipated heavy 
military production will call for quan- 


tities of permanent test stands operating 
around the clock. 

► Fertile Field— That this condition al- 
ready is producing a fertile field for the 
commercial sound control engineer is 
evidenced at San Diego, Calif., where 
Solar Aircraft Co. has installed a 40-ft. 
horizontal tube muffler for its jet cn- 

ctfected by Cloyd Smith, president of 
Masco Engineering Service, Los An- 
geles, which represents the muffler de- 
signs of Homestead Industrial Sound 
Control of Hartford, Conn. 

Homestead lays claim to soundproof- 
ing 85 percent of engine tests cells 
east of the Rockies. In the Solar in- 
stallation the principle is that of re- 
ducing intial exhaust sound waves by 
absorption materials lining the tube, 
and by dimensional tuning of the 
tube to effect a resonance baffling of 
unabsorbed sound waves. 

An installation such as Solars may 
cost in the neighborhood of S9000. 

► Prices High— Prices will mount, pro- 
portionately, for a building housing 
multiple mufflers, as contemplated by 
Navy for its Pt. Mugu air missile test 
center on the coast just north of Los 
Angeles: or a test cell such as one con- 
sidered by Douglas at El Segundo to 
contain an entire airplane. 

Conventional but costly ($275,000) 


is Pacific Airmotive Corp.’s cluster of 
four reciprocating engine test cells at 
Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, 
Calif. PAC spent $12,500 per cell in 
soundproofing the cluster. Result: For 
a decibel reading of 155 within a cell, 
a reading of 100 db. shows immedi- 
ately outside the structure. Air dissi- 
pation cuts this to 40-50 db. 750 feet 
away, the nearest point of potential 
noise disturbance. 

► Contrast— In sharp contrast is the less 
than SI 000 AiRcscarch Engineering 
Co., Las Angeles, spent in building an 
effective jet exhaust tower baffle of 
wood lined with Eiberglas, sheet metal, 
and hardware cloth. Unusually fortu- 
nate is Crand Central Airport Co., 
Glendale, Calif., which aims turbojet 
exhaust between the walls of aban- 
doned warplane revetments toward the 
uninhabited reaches of the Los Angeles 
River channel. Cost: negligible. 

Such are the initial approaches be- 
ing made on the West Coast toward 
solution of an increasingly serious prob- 
lem. There exists good evidence that 
with proper sound control a manu- 
facturer can trim at least 30 db. from 
a jet test stand producing, uncon- 
trolled, a painful 135 db. sound level. 
Noise will remain, it is true, but adja- 
cent residential property owners will 
be more inclined toward tolerance in 
return for efforts toward making it less 


Convair Plant Leased 

North American Aviation has signed 
a three years’ lease of the entire for- 
mer Consolidated Vultee plant at Dow- 
ney, Calif., and of its 160-acre airport. 
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Two Presidents Agree... ON ESSO ! 


ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS are the result 
of never-ending research . . . the 
joint effort of over 2000 scientists 
and technicians working in America's 
largest petroleum laboratories — 
perfecting the kind of aviation 
fuels and lubricants that experi- 
enced flyers have learned they 
can depend on ! 
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Actuators by Aeroproducts 


For the BIG 


Moves— 


A 


eroproducts 

BUILDING lor Inrlov 


If you have aircraft components 
to move— if the job calls for 
moving loads of 1000 lbs. or more 
—Aeroproducts has the actuator 
design to meet your needs. Reli- 
able, compact, and light in relation 
to operating load, the basic de- 
sign of the Aeroproducts Electric 
Actuator can be produced in sizes 
to meet your load requirements. 
In every Aeroproducts actuator, 
you'll find the same painstaking 
engineering and precision work- 
manship that distinguishes the 
Aeroprop itself. 


Actuators as well as propellers re- 
quire careful tailoring to the indi- 
vidual installation for optimum 
performance. By applying the ef- 
forts of our established field sendee 


is well 

as to propellers, Aeroproducts of- 
fers added assurance of successful 
actuator applications. Let us help 
you solve your actuator problems. 


DESIGNING lor tomorrow 




AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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New Blades for Better Helicopters 


NACA develops series of 
that have great lift-drag i 

To improve helicopter performance, 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics has developed a series of 
laminar-flow airfoil sections. They have 
little or no pitching moment, and lift- 
drag ratios almost twice as great as 
those of the NACA 230 series. 

Airfoils of the new "H" series (ro- 
tating wing aircraft) detailed in Figs. 

1 and 2, embody the most desirable 
characteristics. Curves of C, vs. C, arc 
shown in Fig. 3, pressure distribution 
in Fig. 4, and pitching moment coeffi- 
cient about the profile aerodynamic 
center and lift coefficient vs. angle of 
attack in Fig. 5. 

Through application of these airfoil 
sections, such attributes as increased 
pavload, improved hovering character- 
istics, safer operation, and diminished 
stress on rotor-hub bearings all con- 
tribute to improved helicopter design. 

► Evolution— The airfoils were designed 
to keep extensive laminar boundary lav- 
ers in the design range of lift coeffi- 

To reduce the pitching moment, the 
tail of the airfoil was swept up. This 
was not entirely satisfactory, hence a 
tail extension was added. Finally, in an 
effort to increase the lift-drag ratio, a 
longer tail extension was used. 

► Analysis— In combination with low 
pitching moment, low profile drags are 
desirable. However, the profile drag can 
not always be reduced in one range of 
lift coefficients without increasing the 
profile drag in another range. 

Laminar airfoils are particularly well 
adapted to helicopter design because of 
their high critical Mach numbers. 
When a lielicopter has a ground speed 
of 125 mph, tne advancing rotor may 
have a translational velocity near the 
critical Mach number of the airfoil sec- 
tion. 

For all conditions of flight the boun- 
dary layers on the blade will be 
subject to strong centrifugal and aero- 
dynamic pressure gradients. In addi- 
tion, for conditions of forward flight, 
the angle of attack, angle ofyaw, and 
velocity will vary rapidly. The forces 
acting along the span of the blades 
will tend to make the separated flow 
run outward. The Coriolis effects will 
tend to sweep the separated flow off the 
trailing edge. 

High values of maximum lift-drag 
ratio are very desirable for helicopters 
in the hovering condition and at low 
forward speeds. The significance of this 
criterion decreases as tne forward speed 


laminar flow airfoil sections 
atios, little pitching moment. 


through which the blade section oper- 

For zero pitching moment, the for- 
ward portion of the airfoil carries more 
lift at a given lift coefficient than it 
would if there were no down load at 
the rear of the airfoil. 


The boundary layer over the upper 
surface of a zero-moment airfoil is thus 
closer to separation at a given lift co- 
efficient than is usual for a cambered 
airfoil with the lift spread more evenly 
over the chord. 

If more pitching moment were al- 
lowed, the section would have a higher 
critical Mach number. Higher critical 
Mach numbers may be expected when 
there is an absence of local peaks in the 
pressure distribution. 

Pitching oscillations with amplitudes 



Fig. 1 (top): Characteristics reflex trailing edge of NACA “H” airfoils. Note high L/D 
ratios for these profiles. Fig. 2 (above): Ordinates indicate maximum thickness at 40 per- 
cent points, reflex contours beginning at 65 and 75 percent points, respectively. 
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AND THE SECRET IS SCINFLEX! 

Bendix-Scintilla* Electrical Connectors are precision-built to 
render peak efficiency day-in and day-out even under difficult 
operating conditions. The use 'f "Scinflex" dielectric material, 
a new Bendix-Scintilla development of outstanding stability, 
makes them vibration-proof, moisture-proof, pressure-tight, 
and increases flashovcr and creepage distances. In temperature 
extremes, from —67° F. to +300° F., performance is remark- 
able. Dielectric strength is never less than 300 volts per mil. 
The contacts, made of the finest materials, carry maximum 
currents with the lowest voltage drop known to the industry. 
Bendix-Scintilla Connectors have fewer parts than any other 
connector on the market— an exclusive feature that means 
lower maintenance cost and better performance. 


Write our Sales Department for detailed information. 

• Moiltura-proof, Protsurc-tighl • Radio Qulat • Single-piece Interti 
e Vibration-proof e Light Weight e High Arc Resistance e 
Easy Assembly and Disassembly e Less parts than any other Connectoi 

Available in all Standard A.N. Contact Configurations 
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UPHOLSTERED AIRPLANE SEATS.. X 


WEIGH LESS 
-COST LESS 


ASSURE UTMOST COMFORT when cushioned with 




EXECUTIVE PLANES 


Whether you’re interested in 
operating, building, or maintain- 
ing airplanes, the factor of dead 
tveiglit is of prime importance to you. Less dead 
weight means improved flight performance ... or 
greater payload capacity ... or incrcasctl range. 

And cost is an essential item in your thinking, 
too — or should be. 

Fly-light Nukraft . . . miracle figure 8 hair-latex 
cushioning . . . will positively accomplish two 
things in your airplane scats: it will reduce weight 


and lessen cost. Again: Nukraft will reduce weight 
and lessen cost. Not claims . . . hut facts . . . time- 
tested and flight-proved — even on standard seals 
rebuilt and cushioned with Nukraft. 

Fly-liglit Nukraft is luxury cushioning — gives 
deep restful comfort — the kind passengers and 
crews appreciate. And Nukraft may reduce your 
seating maintenance expenses. It’s tough, resilient, 
long-wearing. 

Send for test samples and full information todav. 


A/ullajjt 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 

SHEL8YVILLE, INDIANA 


ADDRESS NUKRAFT - SHEUYVIUE - 
PAULHAREX - CHICAGO 
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Fuel Freezing Hazards Studied 

Normal water content of fuel found to lead to icing. 
Possible solution : addition of small quantity of alcohol. 


By Lon Storey, Jr. and 
J. C. Duffendack* 

Another serious factor related to air- 
craft operation under low temperature 
conditions has recently been brought 
to light. 

Laboratory studies now indicate that 
some inherent characteristics of aircraft 
fuels can present a hazard brought 
about by the precipitation of ice crys- 
tals from the small percentage of water 
normally dissolved or entrained in the 
fuel. 

After investigation of circumstances 
of an accident in Alaska and examina- 
tion of field service reports on fuel sys- 
tem malfunctioning under low tempera- 
tures, tests were conducted in the Lock- 
heed power plant laboratory to observe 
the action of micronic fuel filters with 
changes in the viscosit)' of fuel sub- 
jected to extreme cold. 

Instead of finding an effect resulting 
from viscosity change, it was observed 
that there was a definite ice crystal pre- 
cipitation causing high increases in 
pressure drop across the filter and visible 
clogging of the filter element with 
slush. 

It is believed that this ice precipita- 
tion is particularly dangerous to air- 
craft powered by turbojets, turboprops, 
and fuel injection engines, since with 
these installations, satisfactory opera- 
tion of a micronic fuel filter is a neces- 

► Test Equipment Described—' The test 
setup employed was a completely closed 
fuel circulation system, consisting of a 
fuel tank; electrically driven, centrifu- 
gal submerged fuel pump (controlling 
flow via adjustment of supply voltage 
to vary pump speed); positive displace- 
ment flowmeter; the test filter unit; and 
a set of cooling and heating coils for 
controlling fuel temperature. 

Fuel filter tested was a low pressure 
unit with a micronic type paper filter 
element identified as AN6236-2. 

Performance of this filter element is 
prescribed in Specification AN-F-3, 
giving a nominal test fuel flow rating 
of 15 gpm. at element pressure drop 
of 1.8 in. of mercury. 

The term "micronic,” as applied to 
this element means that virtually all 
foreign matter larger in particle' size 
than 10 microns will be removed from 
the fuel passing through the filter. 


The fine filtration provided is more 
typical of the filter normally used for 
airplane hydraulic systems and is the 
same afforded by filters now in use on 
the precision fuel systems of turbojets, 
turboprops, and fuel injection recipro- 
cating engines. 

The filter body was equipped with 
integral bypass valves set to crack at 
3 to 5 psi. and to deliver up to 20 gpm. 
flow through the valves at a pressure 
not exceeding 8 psi. Any fuel flowing 
through these valves is unfiltered, and 
dirt contained is passed downstream 
in the system. 

Static pressure drop across the filter 
was measured with a mercury manome- 
ter, one leg being connected to a static 
tube on the inside of the filter element, 
and the other connected to a static tube 
on outside of element. 

These static tubes were located 
(Fig. 1) in the large volume sections 
of the filter unit. This was done to 
obtain the true pressure drop across 
the filter element, eliminating any 
effect of velocity which may have been 
encountered if the tubes were located 


Fuel temperature was measured with 
a thermocouple located in the line, ap- 
proximately 8 in. upstream from the 
inlet to the test filter unit. 

Fuel used during the test was avia- 
tion jet type kerosene grade. Additional 
test runs were made with 100/130 


► Test Procedure-Fuel was circulated 
through the system under room tem- 
perature until all dirt was removed. A 
new filter element was installed, and 
speed of the pump was adjusted to give 
a flow of 12 gpm. Fuel pressure and 
temperature readings were also re- 
corded. 

The fuel was then circulated over 
the cooling coils and the temperatures 
lowered approximately 10 deg. F. per 
reading, until temperature was reduced 
to below —40 F. or until the pressure 
drop through the filter was so great 
that the pump could no longer main- 
tain the desired flow. 

The value of 12-gpm. flow was used 
because it was the maximum that could 
be maintained throughout all of the 
conditions of the test. 

Before the pressure-drop tests were 
made on the filter element, the relief 
valve setting was determined. The valve 
cracking pressure was found to be S 
in. Hg. or 3.9 psi.— approximately half- 
way between the design requirement 
limits of 3 to 5 psi. 

► Cold Test, Valves Free— A test was 
run with the filter in the normal condi- 
tion as installed in the airplane (relief 
valves were not blocked). As shown on 
Fig. 2, curve A, as the temperature de- 
creased the pressure drop across the 
filter increased. 

At approximately 0 F., pressure drop 
exceeded the relief valve cracking pres- 
sure of 8 in. Hg. The knee in the curve 
at 12 F. was later explained as the ap- 
proximate starting of the formation of 

It is believed that the shape of the 
curve is controlled by the combination 
of the ice formation, blocking of the 
filter, and the opening of the relief 
valves. 

► Relief Valves Blocked— It was then 
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decided to block the relief valves and 
check the pressure drop through the 
filter clement alone. Valves were 
blocked by inverting the top hold-down 
plate of the filter element. 

The first test with this configuration 
gave the results shown on curve A, 
Fig. 3. 

Pressure drop increased slightly with 
the lowering of temperature until ap- 
proximately 15 F. was reached, when 
there was a gradual increase in pressure 
drop without a change in temperature 
until capacity of the pump was ex- 
ceeded and fuel flow began to decrease. 

The filter element was removed and 
found to be completely filled with icy 
slush, as pictured in Fig. 4. Water con- 
tent of the fuel was unknown because 
so much water was removed with the 
filter in the form of ice, and the test 
was therefore repeated. 

This repeated test included the con- 
ditioning of a quantity of fuel, which 
was believed to contain very little 
water, by circulating through a filter 
and reducing the temperature —42 F. 

Pressure drop through the filter in- 
creased only slightly and there was no 
ice or slush present at the conclusion 
of the test. An analysis was made of the 
fuel and showed it to contain an im- 
measurably small amount of water. 

After the fuel had been conditioned, 
water was added and thoroughly mixed 
at room temperature. An analysis 
checked the water content at 14 per- 
cent. This fuel was then circulated 
through a new filter and curve B Fig. 
3, was obtained. These results prac- 
tically duplicate those obtained with 
the fuel of unknown water content. 

► Anti-Freeze Added— Due to the ice 
slush formation in the filter, it was 
decided to add an anti-freeze solution 
to the fuel with the unknown water 
content. Vitol “M” was added to give 
a mixture of 1 percent by volume. This 
anti-freeze alcohol is manufactured ac- 
cording to specification AN-A-24, plus 
isonitiral (deodorant). 

Curve B, Fig. 2, shows that the pres- 
sure drop through the filter at low tem- 


peratures was considerably reduced by 
the use of the anti-freeze. The pres- 
sure drop reached a maximum of only 
1.8 in. Hg. at —55 F., and inspection 
of the filter at the conclusion of the 
test showed it to contain no ice slush. 

To the fuel with the known 11 per- 
cent water content, 3 percent of Vitol 
"M” was added. Curve C, Fig. 2, shows 
results of a test, using this mixture, to 
practically duplicate those given above, 
with only a slight increase in pressure 
drop at temperatures down to —55 F. 
► Tests With 100/130 Gasoline-All of 
the tests described were made with 
aviation grade kerosene because most 
of the immediate problems involved 
aircraft using this type fuel. 

There is, however, no known reason 
why all types of aircraft fuels will not 
behave in a similar manner, with prob- 
ably a slight change in the tempera- 
ture at which the water freezes out of 
solution. 

A test using grade 100/130 fuel with 
4 percent water by volume was made, 
and data are given on curve C, Fig. 3. 

As temperature was decreased from 


increase in pressure drop across the 
filter clement. With further decrease 
in temperature to 7.5 F., the pressure 
drop increased to approximately 3 in. 
Hg., and while maintaining 7.5 F„ the 
pressure drop graduallv increased until 
it exceeded the pump capacity and 
caused reduction of flow. 

Comparison of this curve with pre- 
ceding curves based on kerosene shows 
that the behavior of ice crystals for 
both fuels is similar. 

► Fuel Characteristics— Examination of 
specifications for both grades of fuel 
used in these tests indicates that the 
maximum permissible water content 
is approximately 24 percent by volume. 
This water may be present in two forms; 
dissolved or entrained as an emulsion. 

In the course of these tests, the ac- 
tual water content of the several quan- 
tities of fuel used varied from a neg- 
ligible amount to approximately 14 
percent, averaging about 1 percent, 
which is considerably below the maxi- 
mum permissible in the fuel spccifica- 

Examination of specifications govern- 
ing the method of testing of aircraft 
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Take a tip from the 


World’s Biggest Dipper 


when your construction 


requires 


strength 


far beyond the ordinary 





New, superior- strength alloy steel — tough and 
readily welded — reduces weight of dipper and 
handle 30,000 lb. . . . and makes possible a 
14% increase in shovel output. 


I F you are interested in the possibilities 
offered by readily welded steel plates 
that have far greater strength and tough- 
ness than low-alloy, hot-rolled steels, this 
story is for you. 

Four years ago the engineers of the 
Marion Power Shovel Company came to 
us. They had a real problem. They were 
called upon to design and build a coal 
stripping shovel of greater capacity than 
the 35 cu. yd. size— largest in existence at 
the time— without increasing the front-end 
weight. What they wanted to know was: 
could we give them a steel that would have 
strength considerably beyond that avail- 
able in the low-alloy, hot-rolled steels?— 
could it be welded and fabricated by con- 
ventional means?— could it be furnished in 
large plates?— could its cost be kept within 
economically practical limits? 

The answer was “yes.” After consider- 
able research and testing, a copper-nickel- 
molybdenum steel that had been devel- 
oped for gun mounts during the war was 
modified to fit the job. This steel has con- 
sistently shown a yield point in excess of 
80,000 psi and tensile strength in excess of 
100,000 psi, and has shown excellent weld- 
ability. In addition it has high impact 
strength, even at sub-zero temperatures. 
These properties lent themselves readily 
to Marion design, gave them almost 50% 
greater strength than obtainable formerly. 


The steel was furnished in heat-treated 
plates, %" and VA" x 64" x 200”. Used in the 
dipper handle in two U-shaped formed 
sections welded down the center of the 
sides, it reduced handle weight 25.5%. It 
was also used in sides and back of the 
dipper itself, which, although it is 14% 
larger than the former 35 cu. yd. dipper, 
weighs 10% less. The steel performed so 
successfully that it is now being used in 
complete dippers from 10 to 40 cu. yd. 
capacity. 

We have gone into detail on this job be- 
cause it so aptly illustrates two things: — 
first, the specialized metallurgical alertness 
and “know-how” that we can bring to any 
problem involving the use of alloy steels. 
And, second, our unequalled mill facilities 
for rolling, finishing and heat-treating that 
make it possible for us to supply alloy 
steel plates, in any analysis— in any size— in 
any heat treatment, to meet your require- 
ments no matter how exacting. If your job 
demands the unusual in strength, abrasion 
resistance, durability, stamina, forming 
qualities— put it up to Carilloy Research. 


Carilloy Steels 
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Measuring TURBO-ENGINE 
Exhaust Gas ■■ 
Temperatures 

For Airborne and Test Stand use, install 
these recently developed assemblies of 
Chromel Alumcl Thermocouples, Paralleling 
Harness, Connector Blocks, Fire Wall Dis- 
connects and Extension Lead Wires. Mini- 
mum installation time required. Thermo- 
couples are easily replaced. 

These assemblies have been especially de- 
signed and are exclusively produced for 
Turbo-Engine use. Made with several stand- J 
ard types of tail-pipe thermocouples and ' 
harnesses that fit most Turbo-Engines. They 
are easily modified to fit your specific re- 
quirements. 

Write today for 4 page catalog section 
1 1 B illustrating and describing these Turbo- 
Jet Thermocouple assemblies. 





Mfrs. & Distributors of Aviation 8 Commercial Hardware 



fuels, in part, describes the probable 
appearance of a cloud point at a tem- 
perature of approximately 14 F. This 
temperature coincides with that estab- 
lished in these tests at which ice crystals 
apparently first began to affect the per- 
formance of the filter element. 

In conjunction with the tests, the 
Lockheed chemical research group con- 
ducted a series of experiments on the 
freezing point depression of water in 
aviation grade kerosene by the addition 

Synthetic Vital "M" was added in 
varying amounts to standard mixtures 
of water and kerosene, and freezing 
points were determined by chilling a 
sealed container of the test mixture. 
The mixture was shaken while it was 
being cooled and the freezing point 
taken as the temperature at which the 
water-alcohol phase started to “ice.” 

Results of these experiments, graphed 
on Fig. 5 showing curves of freezing 
point temperatures vs. percent Vital 
“M" in solution in water, are given for 
mixtures of 1 00 parts kerosene fuel and 
li and 2i parts water. 

It can be seen from this data that 
the freezing point for a solution of 
equal parts of water and alcohol in a 
solution with 100 parts of kerosene is 
approximately —52 F. 

It is believed that such a mixture 
would be satisfactory for use with the 
micronic type of fuel filter at tempera- 
tures to approximately —40 F. It is felt 
that the safe operating limit should be 
at least 10 deg. above the freezing point 
of the mixture. 

During the tests a filter element that 
had been plugged with slush and caused 
an increase in pressure drop at approxi- 
mately 1 5 F. was found to have 
collected 0.9 lb. of water. This is equal 
to approximately A gal. of water, which 
would indicate that if the temperature 
was low enough and if the filter col- 
lected all of the water, the fuel would 
only have to contain 0.1 percent water 
per 100 gal. to plug the filter and 
cause the opening of the relief vaives. 

From results obtained, it may be con- 
cluded that: 

• Small percentages of water normally 
contained in fuels can result in hazard- 
ous malfunction of aircraft fuel systems 
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under low temperature conditions. 

• Precision fuel systems of the type 
used for turbojet, turboprop, and fuel 
injection reciprocating engines are most 
seriously affected by ice precipitation 
from fuel, particularly when micronic 
type fuel filters are used in these sys- 

• Both kerosene and gasoline type fuels 
can have appreciable ice precipitation 
at fuel temperatures of approximately 
4-15 F. 

• Ice precipitation effects on fuel sys- 
tems operating in cold weather condi- 
tions must be diagnosed on the basis of 
actual fuel temperature rather than 
ambient air temperature, for the reason 
that the fuel is frequently warmer or 
colder than air temperature would in- 
dicate. 

• Ice precipitation may be effectively 
prevented by the addition of alcohol to 
the fuel in small quantities approxi- 
mately equal to the anticipated water 
content of the fuel, and this should be 
adequate for fuel temperatures down to 
approximately —40 F. 




New Notching Method 
Saves Time on Press 

An improved method of performing 
notching operations on a punch press 
has been developed at the Glenn L. 
Martin Co. by Herbert A. Stran. 

The procedure-utilizing an adapter 
plate and safety guard-is claimed to 
save considerable time in set-up and 
in running production parts. 

The adapter plate is fastened to the 
bolster plate with four dowel pins and 
set screws, assuring accuracy of work. 
Plates formerly used were somewhat 
unsatisfactory since they had to be 
wired at one end to keep from shifting. 

The slotted steel safety guard, with 
flange bent under and bolted to the 
adapter plate, affords a clear view of 
the operation. Eliminated is two-hand 
control, thereby speeding up the pro- 
duction run. 

It is estimated that a saving of two 
hours per eight-hour running time on 
each punch press has been realized. 


The Glenn L.Martin Company and Northwest 
Airlines are enthusiastic boosters for Klad 
Polish! Martin uses Klad Polish to slick up 
iir giants for delivery. Northwest uses 
Klad Polish to keep the ships looking slick. 

They both know that Klad Polish does a 
better job in one operation . . . saves man- 

When necessary, Klad Polish can be applied 
to the whole ship before it is rubbed down. 

And you'll find it much easier to rub down 
Klad Polish— even if it has thoroughly dried 
n direct sunlight. These facts and the out- 
standing efficiency of Klad Polish add up to 
better results with substantial savings in 
man-hours and costs. 

This is only one item in the complete line 
of Whiz Aviation Chemicals that help airlines, plam 
fixed base operators get better results at lower costs. A Whiz distributor i 
r territory is prepared to give prompt service. 

R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, Camden, New Jersey; Toronto, Canada. 
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ALBUM OF DESIGN DETAIL 



Brigadier 250: Everything Within Reach 



Design simplicity that results in easy 
inspection and maintenance is mani- 
fested in the Baumann Brigadier 250. 
Upper left: Unfastening three bolts per- 
mits quick removal of pusher propeller 
and shaft. Right: Closeup of nacelle 
end shows three floating rubber Lord 
mounts for suspending propeller in- 
stallation. Left: Easy access to power 
plant is afforded from ground standing 
position. * 
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New Blades (from p. 24) 
ditions. The 6-H-15 airfoil underwent 
a sudden and violent oscillation at an 
angle of attack of —9.5 deg. 

► Reservations—' The H type sections arc 
unduly sensitive to roughness or "hills 
and dales." Any surface imperfection 
that can be felt by the hand is prob- 
ably large enough' to cause transition 
from laminar to turbulent flow ahead of 
the position of maximum velocity'. 

Since the airfoil designations are con- 
sidered temporary there is no slope 
given to locate the center of the lead- 
ing edge arc.— Robert L. Brown 
Reference 

Tetervin, N.: Tests in the NACA 
Two - Dimensional Low - Turbulence 
Tunnel of Airfoil Sections Designed to 
Have Small Pitching Moments and 
High Lift-Drag Ratios. NACA War- 
time Report L-452. 

Wage-Hour Changes 

Two changes in the federal wage- 
hour law of special concern to trie 
aircraft industry have been recom- 
mended by the Aircraft Industries 
Association to the Senate Labor sub- 
committee conducting hearings on 
amendments to the 10-year-old law. In- 
dustry views were given the committee 
by Edward J. Cresswcll, counsel for 
tilenn L. Martin Co. He urged that: 

1. The law exclude supervisors and 
exempt those administrative and pro- 
fessional employes earning more than 
S500 a month. (A bill introduced by 
Sen. Joseph H. Ball R., Minn., chair- 
man of the subcommittee, would ex- 
empt all salaried employes earning 
SI 00 a week.) 

2. "Regular rate of pay" be defined 
so as to exclude incentives, bonuses 
and other premiums from the rate on 
which time and a half must be paid 
after 40 hours a week. 

Aircraft wages arc far above the 60- 
cent hourly minimum proposed in 
Ball's bill. On recommendation of in- 
dustry committees, however, the Ball 
measure would permit flexibility in the 
minimum between 50 and 70 cents an 
hour. 

Stock Bonus Approved 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. stockholders 
have approved the management pro- 
posal for making available 100,000 
shares of common stock on option to 
key officials. 

It is reported that about 800,000 
shares or less than 80 percent of the 
total outstanding stock was represented. 
Of this, 672,000 shares voted for the 
management, about 56,000 shares were 
opposed to the proposal. 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 



For Surface Testing 

Superficial hardness tester, for Rock- 
well gaging, is offered by Clark Instru- 
ment, Inc., 1 0200 Ford Rd., Dearborn, 
Mich., for surfaces which must not be 
marred. Depth of penetration is held 
to limits of .005 in. or less. Device is 
claimed suitable for surface-hardened 
steel, exceptionally thin metals, rolled 
sheet metal, or very small areas. Itisalso 
stated to be adaptable for standard 
Rockwell testing of metals that are of 
uniform hardness throughout, or 
wherever test of surface hardness only 
is wanted. Tester is available in 8, 12, 
or 16-in. vertical Capacity- 



Protective Cap 

To safeguard control devices in stor- 
age or shipment, melt-coated “Tenite” 
is offered by Presstite Engineering Co., 
3900 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Device comprises waterproof, flexible 
film for covering male nipples of valve 
inlets and outlets with forced fit, ex- 
cluding foreign matter and protecting 
threads. 


Tube Flarcr 

New “Hi-Duty” tool offered by Im- 
perial Brass Mfg. Co., 1200 W. Har- 
rison St., Chicago, 111., flares soft cop- 
per, brass, and aluminum tubing for 
S.A.E. joints in i, A, I, !, and f in. 
o.d. sizes. Device features die holder 
with sliding dies for tube clamping and 
one thumb screw at end. Friction is 
reduced through use of ball thrust bear- 
ing. Yoke slides directly over end of 
die holder without twisting or turning 
into position over tubing to be flared. 
Elimination of scoring is claimed pos- 
sible by extra depth and smooth sur- 
face die blocks. 



Of interest to aircraft manufacturers 
and designers requiring machine com- 
ponents to combine algebraically two 
mechanical quantities measured by 
angular displacement, is new line of 
mechanical differentials intended for 
high accuracy application. Maker is 
Anna Corp.. 254-36 St., Brooklyn 32, 
N. Y. Units arc available in six sizes 
with shaft diameters from A to S in. 



Compact Solenoids 

New rotary solenoids are offered by 
G. II. Lelan’d, Inc., 105 Webster St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. Ledex No. 7 is 2}-in.- 
dia. unit, weighs 2i lb., and produces 


starting torque of 25 lb.-in. with 45-deg. 
rotary stroke. Ledex No. 8 is 3| in. in 
dia., weighs 4 lb., and develops 50 lb.-in. 
starting torque with 45-deg, rotary 
stroke. Wire sizes range from No. 13 
to 35 for d.c. operation from 6 to 550v. 
Rectifiers are available for a.c. 



Reduces Machine Vibration 

Designed to control shock, isolate 
high frequency vibration, and reduce 
noise transmission on machines such 
as punch presses, etc., is heavy duty 
"Shockmount” made bv Lord Mfg. Co., 
Erie, Pa. Construction features ft-in. 
steel, and load capacities range to 7500 
lb. per mount. Top plate contour limits 
movement and sheds oil and dirt. Flex- 
ing element is oil-resistant synthetic 
rubber. 


Information Tips 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE ... A COMPLETE 

Sherwin-Williams COLOR LINE! 


19 carefully selected colors — plus black and 
white— in the complete Sherwin-Williams 
Aircraft Color Line! And all of them are avail- 
able in four types of finish: Opex Pigmented 
Nitrate Dope, Opex Pigmented Butyrate Dope, 
Opex High Gloss Lacquer, Kem Synthetic 
High Gloss Enamel. 

Offering color matches for most aircraft 
Sherwin-Williams line have been chosen for 


their purity, richness, cleanness, brilliance . . . 
and outstanding durability. Pigments are pure 
struck colors, free from any tinting (except 
where hue is lightened by addition of white). 

In addition to this comprehensive color 
line, Sherwin-Williams offers other finishes 
for every aircraft and airport requirement. 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., Aircraft Division, 
Cleveland l.Ohio. (Export Division, Newark, 

N.J.) 


Distributed by Pacific Airmotive Corporation Products of Sherwin-Williams Industrial Research 



Sherwin-Williams 

AIRCRAFT FINISHES 
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TEAMWORK 


that licks the toughest sanding jobs 



-this SMOOTH COMBINATION 


SIOUX RESIN BOND 
Abrasive Discs 


Cut faster with less effort. They're flex- 
ible, tough, long lasting, non-loading, 
give maximum cutting action and 
remain cool. It's the ideal 
disc for any and aU 
sanding operations 


SIOUX 

High Speed Sanders 


Ball-bearing construction, heat treated alloy 
steel gears, permanent lubrication. Cyclone 
fan for increased ventilation and patented 
tool spindle lock for changing discs. 3 
Models: No. 1250—9" High Speed 
Heavy Duty; No. 1267—7" High Speed 
Heavy Duty and No. 1265—7" 
Special. 


Sold only through 
authorized SIOUX distributors 


No. 1267 SIOUX Heavy Duty Sander (il- 
lustrated) No load speed 4250 R. P. M. 
Universal motor operates on A.C. or D.C. 
Overall length 15" — weight \3Vi lbs. A 
very popular model. 


ALBERTSON & CO., INC. 


WOR LD OVER 


SIOUX CITV, IOWA, U. S. A. 
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Omni-Receiver for Small Planes 


CAA awards development 
view to helping private owner 

By Alexander McSurcly 


ontract to Narco with 
new radio ranges. 

c dctcr- 


CAA has taken the first step toward 
solving a very serious problem for the 
private flyer: utilization of the new 
VIII'' omni-directional radio ranges. A 
CAA development contract has been 
awarded to National Aeronautical Corp., 

Ambler, Pa., for a small, and relatively 
low cost VHF radio navigation receiver 
for light airplanes. 

► Retail Price — Contract provides for 
delivery of ten completed receivers in 
October at cost of $1970 each, which 
is aimed at covering part of the cost of 
design and development. However, the 
company has quantity production plans 
which will permit retail sale of the re- 
ceivers for around $400, with an addi- 
tional S100 for installation, antenna 

This price still seems high for the 
average pilot. However, sets will be sold 
in quantities to plane manufacturers 
planning to make standard equipment 
or optional equipment installations at 
“much lower than list price,” CAA 
states. Lower wholesale prices also will 
be extended to any organization or in- 
dividual who buys 10 or more receivers 
in a lot. 

► Available. January — Receivers with 
power supply will weigh 15 lb., a weight 
which could be added even to small 
two-place planes without serious diffi- 
culty. Receivers are expected to be 
available to private flyers through Narco 
dealers and distributors by January. 

1949, and possibly may be incorporated 
in some of the new 1949 model planes 
as optional equipment. 

Advantage of the new "omni-re- 
ceiver” is that it will permit the pilot 
to navigate visually using indications 
from the omni-directional radio ranges 
now being installed throughout the 
U.S. The airborne radio set also will 
receive VHF communications from the 
ground and the localizer indications of 
the CAA instrument landina system. 

► Accurate Fix— By tuning in two omni- 

ranges the pilot will be able to obtain 
an accurate fix in a few seconds. It will 
not be necessary for him to listen con- 
tinuously to tlie "A and N” signals New 1949 L 
from the present four-course low fre- ' ' ' ’ 

qucncy ranges. Instead he will merely 
watch the indications on a vertical 


needle. There will be 
mining which quadrant he is in; he will 
be on course as long as lie can pick up 

Nearly 100 of the omni-ranges arc 
now operating and the number is ex- 
pected to be increased to 250 or 300 
by Jan. 1, CAA states. By late 1949 400 
omni-ranges are expected to be in opera- 
tion, virtually blanketing the whole 
U. S. Each range sends a signal cover- 
ing a radius of 50 to 60 miles. 

► Still in Operation— The low-frequency 
ranges arc to continue in operation 
until the omni-range installation is 
completed, CAA says, and until air- 
craft generally are equipped 
reception. Then the low 
ranges will be discontinued. 

Three top officials of Narco, James 
Riddle, president, and Rudy Garfield 
and A. R. Applegarth, vice-presidents, 
who have pioneered other personal fly- 
ig radio equipment in the VHF field. 


torics collaborated in the development 
of the Hallicraftcrs Skvfone transceiver, 
and continues as national aviation 
representative for Hallierafters. 

► Weather Reports— In addition to the 
direction finding features of the omni- 
range receiver, the pilot will be able to 
hear weather reports and messages on 
the voice channel of the omni-range 
and will use the communications part 
of his receiver to pick up tower and 
communications stations operating in 
VHF channels. 

Phase-comparison localizer circuits 
will help to bring a pilot using the new 
receiver safely into any airport equipped 
with an instrument landing svstem of 


i of the ILS a 


1 the r 


shows the pilot 

than a few feet to the right or left of 
the proper approach to the runway. 

► Phase Comparison-A few of the new 
ILS phase comparison type installations 
arc under construction. International 
agreement provides that all new ILS 
installations after 1950 will be of phase 
comparison type, and eventually will 
replace the intensity comparison type 

for VHF ILS now in general use, CAA states, 
frequency Scheduled airlines anticipate using 
the omni-range equipment in regular 
service in approximately two vears, 

► Serious Concern - CAA switch to 
VHF and the new onmi-rangc equip- 
ment has been the object of serious con- 

" " id of 


reported that development is well along World War II when plans for the 
'range were first announced. 

CAA has been made quite aware of 
this problem by the lightplane flyers. 
, The Narco contract is the first tangible 
labora- evidence of efforts to solve it. 


Narco is one of the newest aircraft 
radio companies, having organized t 
years ago to specialize on engineering 
development and sal"' — 



iscombc Silvairc Deluxe fci 
a terror and redesigned vertfa 
iquare” rudder. The 9‘0-lq 
iginc is equipped with stair 
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‘Repair- Your-Own’ Plan Offered Owners 


High cost of upkeep rather than orig- 
inal cost of private plane ownership 
has more than once been labeled the 
villain in the personal aircraft sales pic- 
ture. A new attack on one of the major 


elements in the upkeep cost-repair and 
maintenance— is being made by a West 
Coast partnership. 

At the Stolp-Adams Co. Self-Service 
Repair Station on the Compton (Calif.) 


airport, the owner does his own work. 

Lou Stolp and George Adams sup- 
ply the tools and supervision. They 
sell parts at a good discount, and 
Adams, being a CAA designated air- 
craft inspector, is the finishing touch. 

Originally, Adams and Stolp started 
business after the war as straight me- 
chanics and maintenance men. When 
business didn’t come and they were 
ready to close, they got their idea. 

Says Stolp: “We saw some of these 
owners who had all their money tied 
up in a plane trying to do their own 
work. It was haphazard. They didn't 
know what they were doing most of 
the time. They’d make serious mistakes 
which would cost twice as much to 
rectify to get CAA approval. 

And that is how the Stolp-Adams Co. 
Self-Service Repair Station came to be. 

Most of the jobs are charged at a 
flat rate. The owner knows in advance 
what his repairs will cost. More exten- 
sive jobs are paid on a monthly basis. 
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Regatta Plan 
Tests Pilot Skill 

A plan for competitive sport flying 
which actually tests the skill of the 
pilot and his ability to get the most out 
of his airplane in cross country flight 
is beginning to "catch on" in various 
parts of the country, following its in- 
troduction at Wings Field, Ambler, Pa. 

Plans are being developed by the Phil- 
adelphia Aviation Country Club to 
sponsor a “National Air Regatta" for 
private flyers next October, under the 
same basic rules which have character- 
ized the first two local air regattas held 
at Wings Field on May 31, and in Octo- 
ber, 1947. 

► Another— Triangle Aviation, Stan- 
ton, Minn., has announced a similar re- 
gatta will be held for light planes July 
18 at Carleton Airport, Stanton. The 
Philadelphia club reports interest in the 
regatta has been indicated from groups 
in other parts of the country who are 
considering similar local regattas prelim- 
inary to the national meet. 

Competitions are in classes between 
planes of the same make and power 
and winners are selected on a point sys- 
tem depending half on speed and half 
on low fuel consumption. 

The closed circuit course is an- 
nounced shortly before the race starts. 
A crew of two, pilot and navigator, is 
carried in each plane. Tanks are filled 
before the race, and the race commit- 
tee refills them after the race, thus de- 
termining the amount that was con- 
sumed in the race. 

At the recent Memorial Day regatta 
at Ambler, five competitions were held 
over a 195 mile course. In the Twin 
Beech class with three planes finish- 
ing, Tom Taylor placed first, with aver- 
age speed of 159.8 mph. and 39.9 gal. 
fuel consumption. George Pew won the 
Bonanza class with seven planes com- 
peting with 1 54.7 mph. and 9.2 gal. fuel 
consumption. Tony Smolcnski took the 
Cessna 140 competition, also with seven 
competitors, with 100 mph. and 4.56 
gal. James M. Riddle won the Bellanca 
competition with 133 mph. and 9.29 
gal. and Alfred Wolf won the Stinson 
competition with 110.1 mph. and 7.84 
gal., with five competitors finishing in 
each event. All winning entries come 
from the Philadelphia area. 

The fuel consumption vs. speed 
method of scoring insures that each 
pilot will stay as closely on course as 
possible, and get the utmost out of his 
plane in miles per gallon, thereby en- 
couraging more skillful piloting. 

While not a competition directlv be- 
tween different makes of airplanes, the 
regatta system has some of the advan- 
tages of the Euronean international 
touring contest for lightplanes. held for 
many vears. prior to World War II. 


BRIEFING FOR DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS 


BEECH BUSINESS FLEET-An impressive book of testimonials from owners 
of Beech Bonanzas and twin-engine Model 18 Becchcrafts whose letters put 
them on record variously as “satisfied," “happy" and frequently even "delighted” 
with the time saving, moderate expense, and all around utility of these airplanes 
in their business, has been compiled by Beech Aircraft Corp. 

SEAPLANE CONVOCATION— Twenty-eight floatplanes and amphibians 
appeared at the first New England Seaplane Regatta at Lake Winnepesaukee, 
N. H. on the Memorial Day weekend. Under AOPA sponsorship, it was 
believed to be the largest gathering of civilian seaplanes ever assembled in the East. 

DOLEITIS AND REGULATIONITIS-Col. A. B. McMullen, new execu- 
tive secretary and Washington office manager of National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, reports he has traveled 20,000 miles in the last eight months 
observing aviation activities from coast to coast and from Canada to the Gulf. 
He concludes from his observations that civil aviation is very sick, suffering 
from doleitis and regulationitis and a lack of American aggressiveness, salesman- 
ship and ingenuity. 

He calls for an easing up on the regulations when and wherever possible, and 
assisting in getting industry out of the “Federal relief or bust” attitude. 

McMullen, and Miss Doris Miller, his assistant, have offices at suite 302. 
1101 Vermont Avenue, NW, Washington. The new secretary was formerly 
Florida Aeronautics Director, later headed CAA airports division, and served with 
the Air Force as head of the Miami Air Depot. Miss Miller has been active in 
Washington aviation public relations work with CAB, American Airlines. Feeder 
Airlines Association, and as editorial consultant to the President’s Air Policy 
Commission and the Congressional Air Policy Board. 

PROTESTS MEDICAL TIGIITENING-Aircraft Owners and Pilots Asso- 
ciation (of which the new CAA Administrator Del Rcntzel is a member) has 
filed a protest to CAA about a move by Dr. W. R. Stovall, CAA medical director, 
who wants to tighten up CAA physical requirements again for private pilots. 
AOPA reports that Stovall said the proposed restrictions were justified bv “expe- 
rience” in the GI flight program. AOPA made an independent investigation, 
found no evidence justifying the tightening up, and was joined in a vigorous 
protest by the National Association of State Aviation Officials. 

Stovall has always fought liberalized medical regulations for private pilots 
bitterly, retreating step-by-step only when Administrator T. P. Wright approved 
the removal of the most obnoxious and unnecessary restrictions. Apparently 
since Wright's resignation, the CAA medical department is seeking to rebuilt! 
its empire at the cost of more regulations for personal flying. 

CATA INSURANCE PLAN— California Aviation Trades Association is cir- 
culating a questionnaire among its membership preparatory to developing a group 
insurance plan, separating the members from all other types of aviation risks in 
a separate risk formula. None of the insurance companies with whom CATA 
is tentatively negotiating, are at present in aviation underwriting. They have 
indicated that if CATA carries out its aggressive planned program for reducing 
hazards among the fixed base operators who are its members, rates should be 
sharply reduced, possibly at the end of the first year in the form of a dividend. 

TYPICAL NAVION OWNER-Rvan Aeronautical Co. has made a survey 
of approximately 1,000 Navion owners', and from their replies has drawn a com- 
posite figure of the typical Navion owner. He who sounds like a good customer 
for any plane manufacturer. This composite fellow, Ryan says, is a business or 
professional man in his early 40’s. He has approximately 250 hr. of previous 
time in a two place plane which lacks the utility his business needs. He is a 
community leader, owns or has an interest in his business, and has an income 
of S10.000 to S25.000 a year. Of his flying, 85 percent is on business missions. 
Approximately 95 percent of the owners surveyed fly their own planes, and in 
case of many company-owned planes, two or more executives pilot the planes 
and other executives are being checked out. Twenty percent of the Navion 
owners currently own at least one other airplane. This group includes only a 
few airport operators, leading to the conclusion that the others purchased the 
Navion for its additional utility in spite of the fact that they 1 did not or could 
not trade in their smaller plane. Approximately 92 percent of Navions sold 
were purchased for cash, only 8 percent on time credit arrangements. Registra- 
tions show 55 percent of the planes are in names of individuals while 45 percent 
of the Navions are in the name of business firms. -ALEXANDER McSUREI.Y 
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Exclusive Thumb-Pad gives 
worker comfort and safety plus 
better tool control. Drive shafts 
and spindles are precision-built 
of heat-treated tool steel for long, 
trouble-free service. Lubrication 
of radial ball bearings and all 
parts simplified to one quick op- 
eration. Every tool factory tested 





Manufacturers of all types of aircraft Write Today 
fabricating and maintenance tools. For Catalog! 



s # 


WE CARRY A LARGE STOCK OF: 

• HYDRAULIC AND AN FITTINGS 

• DOUGLAS PARTS 

• CLAMPS, BOLTS, NUTS AND SCREWS 

• AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE ACCESSORIES 

• PRATT AND WHITNEY PARTS 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR: LORD AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL 
VIBRATION MOUNTS • WESTINGHOUSE LAMPS 



CAA to Compromise 
Copter “Violation” 

CAA First Region, New York, has 
notified Robert Fischel, Washington 
helicopter operator, it will accept offers 
in compromise for the alleged violations 
of waivers in helicopter photographic 
work in Washington downtown areas 
in April (Aviation Week, May 10). 

Unless Fischel pays $250 and his 
pilot, Rowland Roelofs pays $50, CAA 
said, the case will be taken into court 
by the U. S. attorney. Fischel had not 
yet indicated whether he would fight 
the case in court, or pay the fine with- 
out contest. 

► Different Stories— A1 Koch, CAA as- 
sistant administrator in charge of safety 
regulation, said that the helicopter serv- 
ive had been granted a waiver to fly 
over the restricted area which includes 
the White House, at 1000 ft. on April 
18. According to Koch, there was no 
waiver granted for April 25, when the 
alleged offense took place. However 
Fischel has an official letter from the 
CAA inspector's office at Alexandria, 
Va., local office for safety regulation, 
extending the April 18 waiver until 
May 1. 

Koch said the Bell Model 47B heli- 
copter operated by Roelofs as a photo- 
graphic platform for Luis Marden, Na- 
tional Geographic magazine color cam- 
eraman, was reported to have flown 
dangerously low near the Mayflower 
Hotel and to have “broken up" a ball 
game on the Washington mall by low- 
flying. 

► What is Low?— Crux of the matter 
appears to be a decision as to what con- 
stitutes dangerous low flying in a heli- 
copter. Roelofs contends he was flying 
it with regard to safe landing in event 
of motor failure. 

Koch says CAA is contending that 
Roelofs’ flying was not such at all times 
that a safe emergency landing could be 
made. 

Amendment to Civil Air Regulation 
Part 60, adopted last October, was de- 
signed to liberalize low flying require- 
ments for helicopters in view of their 
special vertical, sideways and backw-ard 
flight characteristics. 

► Could be Test — Fischel’s company. 
Roto Wings Air Service. Inc., has the 
choice either of being the guinea pig 
for a test case on what the regulation 
really means or of paying off a fine to 
CAA without a hearing. 

The practice of CAA ‘offers in com- 
promise without hearings’ have long 
been the subject of criticism in the avi- 
ation industry. Criticism is based on 
the fact that it makes it possible for 
bad regulatory decisions to be put over 
bv default on pilots, mechanics, and 
operators, who elect not to defend the 
charges placed against them. 
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Aviation Pays for General Motors 

Sale of North American stock brings auto company 
$10 million plus another $10 million in dividends. 


The sale by General Motors Corp. of 
its stock interest in North American 
Aviation, Inc., completes another full 
cycle of the automotive company's 
highly profitable association with a'vi- 

Tliis divestment leaves General Mo- 
tors with its Allison Engine division as 
its sole major participation in the avia- 
tion industry. As Allison is wholly 
owned by G.M., no details of its activi- 
ties are publicly available. It is known, 
however, that the Allison engine con- 
tinues to occupy a very prominent part 
in the entire aircraft engine procure- 
ment program. There is reason to be- 
lieve that this division is contributing 
to the eamings of its parent in a con- 
sistent and satisfactory fashion. 

► Policy Sale— The sale of its interest 
in North American is in keeping with 
General Motors' recent policy of dis- 
posing of investments in companies not 
wholly owned and somewhat removed 
from its main functions. 

This was the announced reason for 
the sale of its remaining minority in- 
terest in Bendix Aviation Corp. "early 
this year. In January, General Motors 
sold 399,900 shares or 18.9 percent of 
the outstanding stock of Bendix for al- 
most SI 2 million. 

► Profits— The recent action by General 
Motors meant the complete liquidation 
of its 1,000.061 shares or 29.11 percent 
of the outstanding stock of North 
American Aviation. More than $10 
million was realized in the operation. 
The profitable nature of this invest- 
ment can readily be seen in a few 
figures. 

At the end of 1938, General Motors 
carried its North American investment 
on its books at $4,510,611. Since that 
time, it has received more than $10 mil- 
lion in dividends alone. Hence, in a 
period of about ten years, General Mo- 
tors has recovered more than four times 
the amount of its original investment 
in North American. This is the tangi- 
ble. visible profit; there have been many 
other benefits of a collateral but intan- 
gible nature. 

► History-Buried in the records is the 
account of General Motors initial entry 
into aviation back in 1929. At that 
time, the automotive combine rather 
timidly remarked in its annual report: 


“What the future of the airplane may 
be, no one can positively state at this 
time. Through this association Gen- 
eral Motors will be able to evaluate the 
development of the industry and de- 
termine its future policies with a more 
definite knowledge of the facts.” 

General Motors has done well in avi- 
ation. It has made it pay. At all times, 
too, the automotive combine, by its 
aviation investments, had a form of 
insurance, a hedge against other indus- 
trial developments supplanting its main 
function. Its decision to leave the air- 
craft industry was made freely and not 
under the pressure of competitive fac- 

► Industry Leader— As tabulated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
record of U. S. military aircraft accept- 
ances during 1940-1945 reveals the ma- 
jor contribution made by North Ameri- 
can in aircraft production. For this 
entire six-year period. North American 
delivered a total of 40,768 planes or 
13.7 percent of the industry’s total. As 
such it led the industry in number of 
planes delivered. In point of airframe 
weight delivered. North American 
ranked fourth with 293,41 5,000 pounds 
or 10.2 percent of the industry’s total. 

The company’s leading position is 
revealed by the Mar. 31, 1948, backlog 
of orders. At that time unfilled orders 
approximated $260 million, virtually all 
from the U. S. Government. Of this 
amount, about $196 million was repre- 
sented bv production contracts for P-82, 
FJ-1. B-45 and P-86 airplanes. A large 
portion of the work has been completed 
and was reflected in inventory of work 
in progress. The inventors’ of raw ma- 
terials, supplies and work in process 
totaled $96,960,330 as of Mar. 31, 
1948. This compared ss'ith $63,273,242 
as of Sept. 30, 1947. 

► Wins Competition — Recently, the 
company won the Air Force competi- 
tion for a trainer airplane. The orders 
have not yet been awarded. It is known 
that North American has contracts for 
projects on the secret list and which arc 
not publicly disclosed. 

The sharp fluctuations experienced 
by the company in the postwar period 
are revealed by contrasting backlog fig- 
ures. By Sept. 30. 1945, its estimated 
unfilled orders reached a low of about 


$36 million from that point they be- 
gan to mount rapidly until the recent 
$260 million level was attained. 

► Attainments— The ability to obtain 
such a sizable increase in bookings can 
be attributed to the company's engi- 
neering and research attainments. Un- 
der present government policy, private 
industry is advised of new airplane re- 
quirements, companies interested in 
competing for business under a given 
set of requirements prepare preliminary- 
designs and submit these designs along 
with price quotations. 

As a further basis for evaluation, the 
air service may award contracts to one 
or more firms for more detailed design 
work and certain tests. The designs of 
several companies may be selected for 
experimental construction, with future 
construction contracts dependent upon 
which experimental airplane is most 
successful. 

► Postwar Venture— In its postwar oper- 
ations, North American also has had a 
major unprofitable venture in produc- 
tion of the Navion, a personal airplane. 
This project entailed a total loss of al- 
most $8 million before it was discon- 
tinued in 1947. 

Throughout its corporate existence. 
North American consistently has main- 
tained a strong financial position. De- 
spite dividend payments which arc esti- 
mated to have aggregated more than 
$35 million in the past ten years, the 
company accumulated $33,268,418 in 
earned surplus from Dec. 31, 1934, to 
Mar. 31, 1948. Current book value 
per share is around $11.60. There are 
a total of 3,435,033 shares of common 
stock outstanding, representing the 
company's sole capitalization. 

MucH of the success of North Amer- 
ican Aviation, in the popular mind, has 
been attributed to its association with 
General Motors management. The fact 
remains, however, that the North Amer- 
ican management has had a personality 
very much of its own. That condition 
remains undisturbed with the departure 
of the General Motors financial in- 
terest. — Selig Altschul 

C-W Reports 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. has reported a 
net profit after taxes of $1,340,068 for 
the three months ended March 31 on 
sales totaling $23,458,379. 

Bulk of the profit, $824,637, was 
due to Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
C-W’s engine subsidiary, which had 
sales for the period of $11,803,528. 

C-W does not report backlog for its 
operating components, but listed the 
corpora tion-wide business on its books 
at $140,500,000, compared to $118,- 
500,000 as of Dec. 31, 1947. Much of 
this business has been carried for some 
months, but only recently was an- 
nounced. 
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Success Near for Air Parcel Post 


Senate passes, House committee reports out similar 
bills which give air parcel post to certificated lines. 


The move to establish a domestic air 
parcel post system was on the verge of 
success last week. 

Overwhelming support for legisla- 
tion underwriting the new operations 
developed in Congress after Post Office 
officials stamped it as the only feasible 
method of narrowing the Department’s 
large deficit on air sendees. Certificated 
airlines, which will handle all air parcel 
post under the bill introduced by Sen. 
William Langer (R., N. D.), would re- 
ceive a large volume of new traffic, but 
most carriers will derive comparatively 
little additional direct revenue. 

► Unanimous Approval — The Langer 
bill has already received unanimous 
Senate approval, and a similar measure 
has been endorsed unanimously by the 
House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. In reporting out the bill. 
Rep. Edward Rees (R., Kans.), chair- 
man of the House group, said in excess 
of 19,000,000 ton miles of airplane 
space now is being paid for by the 
Post Office but is not being utilized. 
He estimated that air parcel post will . 
reduce the Department's deficit for air 
services by $10,000,000 annually. 

While some airlines may not experi- 
ence a major increase in revenues as a 
result of air parcel post, other advan- 
tages are indicated. Congressional out- 
bursts against the high level of airmail 
subsidy payments are likely to subside, 
and rate increases may not be as vigor- 


ously opposed as they were before. 

► Advantages Listed— By restricting air 
parcel post business to the certificated 
airlines Post Office officials said the 
Langer measure will: 

(1) Enable the Department to utilize 
space at little or no additional cost on 
lines now carrying mail on a plane mile 
basis. All the feederlines and five trunk- 
lines (Colonial, Continental, Inland, 
Mid-Continent and Northeast) could be 
called upon to handle the new parcel 
post business under existing airmail 
payments. 

(2) Permit the government to obtain 
maximum benefit from four trunklines 
(Chicago <Sr Southern, Capital, Na- 
tional and Western) carrying mail with 
a minimum capacity factor. Under this 
formula, the carriers arc paid on a ton- 
mile basis for a designated minimum 
load whether or not this volume is actu- 
ally handled. 

► “Phantom Loads"— With air parcel 
post, this "phantom” load, representing 
the difference between the airmail vol- 
ume carried and the volume paid for, 
would be reduced. Braniff and Delta, 
still on a straight ton-mile mail rate, 
would increase their revenue directly 
in proportion to increased volume re- 
sulting from air parcel post. 

(3) Allow the government to obtain 
greater value from the sliding-scale mail 
rates set for the big five trunklines 
(American, Eastern, Northwest, TWA 



and United). With traffic iuireased by 
parcel post loads, a greater portion of 
mail would be carried under low rates 
paid carriers for large volume, resulting 
in a lower over-all average tonnage cost 
to the Department. 

► Independents Lose— The House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee en- 
dorsed the Langer measure despite the 
fact it had earlier plumped for opening 
parcel post business to independent air- 
freight carriers by directing the Post 
Office to let contracts for service on a 
competitive bid basis. 

"We were on the spot,” Chairman 
Rees of the House group explained 
to Aviation Week. “It was a case of 
lowering government air postal deficits 
by letting parcel post business bail out 
airmail business or of risking increased 
deficits for the coming year for airmail 
service, and possibly also a deficit for 
parcel post operations. Reducing the 
government deficit for postal air services 
is our major concern.” 

Enactment of the Langer bill, Rees 
continued, will result in an overall re- 
duction in the cost of air postal serv- 
ices— airmail and parcel post— to “about 
40 cents" a ton mile. This compares 
with the average of 68 cents per ton 
mile paid by the Department to the 16 
trunklines for airmail service in 1947, 
and the average $23.49 per ton mile 
paid to the feederlines. 

► Volume Estimated — The Congres- 
sional Aviation Policy Board estimated 
that air parcel post will reach a volume 
of 100,000,000 ton-miles during the 
first year of operation, or three times 
the current airmail volume of 33,000,- 
000 ton miles. This appear unlikely, 
however, since the rates laid down in 
the Langer bill will make air parcel 
post competitive with surface parcel 
post only for business in which the 
time element is highly important. Typi- 
cal Langer bill charges (substantially 
above the 15 cents to 25 cents per ton- 
mile rates independent airfreight opera- 
tors have offered for government parcel 
post business) are: 

• First and second zones— 55 cents for 
the first pound; 4 cents for each addi- 
tional pound. Surface parcel post rate 
is 9 cents for the first pound, 1.1 cents 
for each additional pound. 

• Third zone-60 cents for the first 
pound; 8 cents for each additional 
pound. Surface rate is 10 cents for the 
first pound; 2 cents for each additional 
pound. 

• Seventh zone-75 cents for the first 
pound; 45 cents for each additional 
pound. Surface rate is 15 cents for the 
first pound; 9 cents for each additional 
pound. 

• Eighth zone— 80 cents for the first 
pound; 65 cents for each additional 
pound. Surface rate is 16 cents for the 
first pound: 1 1 cents for each additional 
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PAA Paychecks 

Salaries paid officers of 
Pan Am and Panagra in 
1947 rise slightly. 

Total compensation paid top officers 
of Pan American Airways and Panagra 
tilted upward slightly in 1947 com- 
pared with 1946, but the increases gen- 
erally were small. 

Juan Trippe was paid $20,000 as 
PAA president and $3050 as a director 
last year. The $23,050 total compared 
with $22,900 in 1946. 

S. F. Pryor, vice president and as- 
sistant to Trippe, continued to rank 
first salary-wise among Pan American 
executives. He was paid $40,000 in 
direct and indirect compensation as a 
PAA officer in 1947 plus $2,250 as a 
director. In 1946 he was paid a total 
of $38,200. 

► Panagra Officials— Panagra president 
Harold J. Roig and vice presidents 
R. H. Patchin and Howard B. Dean 
reported no compensation from the 
carrier in 1947. Douglas Campbell, 
Panagra’s vice president and general 
manager, received $21,500 last year 
against $20,375 in 1946, while Gus- 
tavo Vida), vice president and comp- 
troller, earned $18,500 in 1947 against 
$17,375 in 1946. 

Total compensation of other PAA 
and Panagra officials, including salaries, 
bonuses and indirect payments, follows. 
Parentheses indicate 1946 compensa- 


QUICK CHANGE ARTISTRY IN BRANIFF DC-4 

inversion from a passenger trans- rear of the plane as the cargc 
a cargoplane is possible in this creases. Carpeted Boors arc laid i 


Franco-British Merger? 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 
PARIS— Nothing definite has so far 
been decided about pooling French 
and British transport services on the 
South American run, according to 


spokesmen for Air France and the gov- 
ernment's civil aviation secretariat. The 
proposal was made in London during 
Franco-British military aviation talks, 
which already have resulted in agree- 
ment that military planes of the two 
powers may land freely at fields in 
either country’s territory. 

Air France has not yet been ap- 
proached on the subject of the com- 
mercial merger. Its South American 
run shows a profit, an official declared, 
though the hydroplane line to Mar- 
tinique operates at a loss. 
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Fatal Accidents of 1948 


Date 

fe '? 

Mar. 10 

Certificated Airlines 

Location Type Plan 

Oxon Hill. Md. DC-3 

Bunnell. Fla. Constellation 

Chicago, III. DC-4 

— Domestic 

Carrier 

Eastern 

Eastern 

Delta 

Fatalities 
Pass- 
Crew enger 

1 0 

4 8 


Certificated Airlines— 

International 


Mar. 12 
Apr. 15 

Mt. Sanford, Alas. DC-4(Charte 
Shannon, Hire Constellation 

> arts- 

6 26 
10 20 


Uncertificated Airlines 


Jan. 7 
fan. 28 

Feb. 25 
Mar. 8 
May 16 

Savannah, Ga. DC-3 

Coalinga, Calif. DC-3 

Fort Columbus, O. DC-3 

San Jose, Calif. DC-3 

Port Columbus, O. C-46 

Costal Air Lines 
Airline Transpor 

Eagle'Xir^Freigh 
Slick Airways 

1 16 

3 29 

1 0 

2 0 

2 0 


Airlines’ Safety Record Rewarded 

National Safety Council fetes 24 for 1947 showing 
with best honors going to American and Northwest. 


By Charles Adams 

U. S. air transport’s safety record is 
in the spotlight again. 

The National Safety Council early 
this month honored 24 carriers for last 
year’s achievements. At the same time, 
the airlines proudly exhibited an excel- 
lent record in the first five months of 
1948. 

Through June 1, the domestic air- 
lines had put last year's performance 
far in the shade, although U. S. flag 
carriers apparently are headed for a less 
successful year safety-wise. By contrast, 
in 1947 tlie domestic operators as a 
group had their highest fatality rate 
since 1942, while U. S. flag lines made 
their best showing over a five-year 
period of time. 

► Billion-Mile Mark-American Airlines 
and Northwest Airlines, which on Jan. 
1, 1948, were well past the billion pas- 
senger mile mark since their last fatal 
accident, received top honors from the 
National Safety Council. Pan Ameri- 
can Airways also was cited for having 
passed the billion passenger mile mark 
before its no-accident record ended 
last June. 

The domestic airlines finished the 
first five months of 1948 with three 
fatal accidents involving 11 passengers 
and seven crew deaths. By June 1 last 
year, there also were three fatal crashes, 
but the death toll was 105 passengers 
and nine crewmen. And on June 13, 
1947, a fourth accident involving a 
PCA DC-4 brought 50 more fatalities. 


During the first five months of 1947 
the domestic airlines experienced more 
than four fatalities for every 100,000,- 
000 passenger miles flown. In the same 
period this year, there was less than one 
passenger fatality for every 200,000,000 
passenger miles flown. 

► Delta Accident— Worst domestic ac- 
cident during the first part of 1948 was 
the Delta Air Lines DC-4 crash at 
Chicago, Mar. 10, when eight passen- 
gers and four crewmen were killed. 
Prior to that time. Delta had not ex- 
perienced a fatal accident since Aug. 
14, 1935. 

Other fatal mishaps through the end 
of May were Eastern Air Lines' DC-3 
crash at Oxon Hill, Md., Jan. 13, when 
three passengers and two crewmen were 
killed, and EAL’s mishap near Bun- 
nell, Fla., Feb. 7, when a Constellation 
crewman was killed by part of a pro- 
peller which was thrown through the 
fuselage. 

Only one accident involving sched- 
uled U. S. international flights took 
place through May 30— the crash of a 
Pan American Airways Constellation at 
Shannon, Eire, Apr. 15 with 20 pas- 
senger and 10 crew fatalities. The 20 
passenger deaths equaled the number 
recorded all last year for scheduled 
U. S, overseas operations. Northwest 
Airlines’ chartered DC-4 accident at 
Mt. Sanford, Alaska, Mar. 12 will not 
affect its record with the National 
Safety Council since only scheduled 
operations are considered by that body. 

► Traffic Slumps in 1947— Domestic 


airline traffic officials— plagued by a five 
percent drop in passenger business dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year com- 
pared to 1947— readily admit matters 
would have been far worse had a series 
of severe accidents entered the pic- 
ture. In 1947, three distinct traffic 
slumps were traced directly to highly 
publicized mishaps. 

Uncertificated carriers' safety per- 
formance continues to lag far behind 
that of the regular airlines. Two acci- 
dents in January by uncertificated pas- 
senger carriers resulted in the death of 
49 persons, including four crewmen. 
In addition, cargo planes operated by 
Bruning Airways, Eagle Air Freight and 
Slick Airways crashed between Feb. 25 
and May 16 with a total of five crew- 
men killed. 

Among the 24 carriers receiving Na- 
tional Safety Council awards for 1947 
were six feederlines. Despite the high 
frequency of landings and takeoffs 
necessitated by their operations, no 
certified feeder has yet suffered a fatal 
accident. 

► Awards Listed — Carriers winning 
safety council awards for 1947 are 
shown below. Figures in parentheses 
indicate passenger miles flown (as of 
Jan. 1, 1948) since the last fatal acci- 
dent, the date of which is given. 

American (1,502,499,000) Dec. 28, 
1946; American Overseas (206,385.000) 
Oct. 3, 1946, Braniff (900,125.000) 
Mar. 26, 1939; Caribbean-Atlantic (13.- 

437.000) no fatal accidents since records 
were established with CAB in 1942; 
Chicago & Southern (546,763,000) 
Aug. 5, 1936; Colonial (180,997,000) 
Apr. 18. 1930; Continental (262,593.- 
000) May 1. 1935; Delta (733,325.000) 
Aug. 14/1935; Hawaiian (174,617.000) 
no fatal accidents since its establish- 
ment in 1929; Inland (101,304,000) no 
fatal accidents since records became 
available in 1931. 

Mid-Continent (282,622,000) Nov. 
1 5. 1934; National (368.500,000) Oct. 
5. 1945: Northeast (244,558.0001 no 
fatal accidents since its establishment 
in 1933: Northwest (1.228.604,000) 
Mav 12. 1942: Pan American (1.443.- 

699.000) no fatal accidents between 
Aug. 3. 1945. and June 19. 1947: Pan- 
agra (413.754.000) Jan. 22, 1943; 
Uraba. Medellin & Central Airways 
(10.117.000) no fatal accidents sin«: 
records were established in 1940: West- 
ern (174.332.000) Dec. 24. 1946. 

Fccderlincs recognized for operating 
without a fatality since inauguration of 
their services were: Empire (3.491 .000) 
starting September. 1946: Florida Air- 
wavs (1.049.000) starting Januarv. 1947: 
Monarch (4.872.000) starting Novem- 
ber. 1946: Pioneer (25.727.000) starting 
August. 1945; Southwest (16.106.000) 
startine December. 1946: West Coast 

6 5. 2 20.000) starting with the month of 
December. 1946. 
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cing impossible or lower the price 
otherwise obtainable for the stock sold. 
United’s stockholders on Apr. 13 in- 
creased the company’s authorized pre- 
ferred stock from 94,968 to 300,000 
shares and authorized common stock 
from 2,500,000-to 5,000,000 shares. 
The carrier has disclosed need for a 
large amount of additional capital 
which it hopes to obtain from the sale 
of part of this newly authorized cap- 
ital stock. 

► Long-Term View— Because it has a 
mail rate insufficient to yield an over- 
all profit, United feels it is handicapped 
in negotiating terms upon which equity 
financing can be based. It feels the 
adverse effect will be costly and perma- 
nent, and that "the mistake (in setting 
inadequate mail rates) cannot be cured 
by a subsequent adjustment high 
enough to permit the company to earn 
a reasonable profit.” 

United has told CAB it needs a sys- 


temwide temporary rate of at least 70.9 
cents a ton mile retroactive to July 1, 

1947. or 91.7 cents effective Jan. 1, 

1948. Even at these rates the carrier 
said it would probably experience sub- 
stantial losses this year, but this level 
would prevent defaults on obligations. 
► Reply to Criticism— Meanwhile. UAL 
officials are smarting under criticism 
directed their way in CAB’s "big five" 
mail rate opinion (Aviation Week, 
Apr. 19) which set the current scale 
of payments. United protested that the 
Board for the first time in its history 
infercntially charged air carriers with 
inefficiency in management without giv- 
ing supporting proof. 

In denying the “big five” carriers 
increased mail pay prior to Jan. 1, 
194S, CAB indicated that manage- 
ment decisions were primarily responsi- 
ble for the difference between Eastern 
Air Lines' substantial profits during 
1947 and the deficits shown by Amer- 
ican. United, TWA and Northwest. 
The Board said the latter four carriers 

tion than Eastern to cam profits, and 
if they didn't their stockholders 
"should properlv hold management 
responsible.” 


■As the only passenger aboard a Pan Amer- 
ican Airways DC-4 leaving La Guardia Field 
recently’ bound for Buenos Aires, Mrs. 
Branda' Wajchandlcr (center) of Sao Paulo. 
Brazil, rated the undivided attention of 
two hostesses. Other space on the plane 
was taken up by 10.391 lb. of cargo dcs- 


UAL Fears Heavy Loss in 1948 


First-quarter reports indicate possible $3 million 
deficit unless traffic takes unexpected spurt. 


A new appraisal of its 1948 outlook 
on the basis of first-quarter operations 
has given United Air Lines little cause 

Unless traffic takes an unanticipated 

S urt, the company’s net operating loss 
is year is expected to exceed $3,100,- 
000 on the basis of present mail pay. 
Such deficit operations might force the 
carrier to default on its preferred stock 
dividends and bank credit agreements 
and might prevent discharge of con- 
tractual commitments, officials declare. 
► Forecast Made— Actually, UAL be- 
lieves its domestic passenger mileage 
in 1948 will be only three to four per- 
cent above 1947. It is on this estimate 
that a system-wide operational loss of 
around $3,100,000 is anticipated. 

United showed a net loss of $3,550,- 
534 during the first quarter of this 
year against a $3,450,671 red figure in 
the same period last year despite an 
increase in operating revenues and a 
drop in operating expenses. Major rea- 
son for the smaller net loss during the 
first three months of last year was a 
fat $1,921,000 carryback credit on fed- 
eral income taxes— a sum which dwin- 
dled to $747,457 in the first quarter 
of 1948. 

► Costs Drop— As a result of economies, 
UAL’s cost per revenue plane mile 
dropped from $1.34 in first-quarter 
1947 to $1.30 in first-quarter 194S. 
Costs were shaved over 16 percent in 
the traffic-sales-advertising category’, 
while general and administrative ex- 
penses were cut nearly 25 percent. 

Despite a nine percent drop in pas- 
senger miles flown. United's passenger 
revenues gained 11 percent in first- 
quarter 1948 over the same 1947 pe- 
riod-reflecting the two 10 percent fare 
increases instituted last year. Airmail 
revenues were up over 23 percent with 
the aid of higher rates, although mail 
ton miles flown declined 12 percent. 
Freight revenues were up over 60 per- 
cent, the result of sharply higher vol- 

► Mail Rate Issue-The recent boost 
in United's temporary’ mail rate from 
45 cents a ton mile to about 60 cents 
domestically and 75 cents on the Ha- 
svaiian route (retroactive to Jan. 1) 
yielded the carrier $349,836 in addi- 
tional revenue during the first quarter. 
But the company considers this in- 
crease far from adequate and states it 
only accepted the nerv rate because 
of its critical financial condition. 

UAL officials said an inadequate 
mail rate will either make equity finan- 
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Out in front in the AAF's stable 
of jet fighters is Republic's P-84 
"Thunderjet". And on the front of 
the "Thunderjet" is the rugged, 
stainless steel air intake cowl formed 
by ’Mecatorn! 

A difficult job at best when 
formed by dies, this piece is readily 
shaped at the C. W. Torngren Co. 
plant, using special equipment and 
new techniques. And the develop- 
ment and testing of the heart of the 
plane — the G.E. TG-180 turbojet 
engine — was materially assisted by 
turning to ‘Mecatorn for some of 
the difficult and exacting stainless 
steel pieces used in the engine. 

If your problem is one involving 
the forming of stainless steel or 
aluminum parts for aircraft or jet 
engine designs, consider the possi- 
bilities of ’Meeatom. Write for 
details. 

“foecafoui 

it a registered 

C. W. TORNGREN CO. 

115 Skilton Ave. 

Somerville 45, Mass. 


Early Decision? 

CAB has completed oral 
argument in important 
freight forwarder case. 

Expedited decision on one of CAB’s 
most important cargo proceedings was 
indicated when the Board recently com- 
pleted oral argument in the freight 
forwarder case. 

Sharp exchanges between the cer- 
tificated airlines on the one hand and 
the all-cargo carriers, forwarders and 
Railway Express Agency on the other 
marked the oral argument. Special tar- 
get of attack was Air Cargo, Inc., the 
regular airlines' cooperative ground 
service organization, which was accused 
of spending large sums of money with 
little evidence of accomplishment. One 
forwarder described Air Cargo, Inc., 
as a “ghost,” and another called it “the 
mystery organization of aviation" which 
has failed to live up to impressive ad- 

► Dcny Being Parasites— The forward- 
ers denied intimations that their serv- 
ices are of “parasitic" nature. They 
declared they had developed large vol- 
umes of new business in the past for 



both certificated and uncertificated air- 
lines. “Only high policy men in the 
certificated airlines oppose granting us 
authority to operate under a CAB ex- 
emption or certificate, while the cargo 
men on the working level in the same 
carriers favor our services," one for- 
warder stated. 

An Air Transport Association repre- 
sentative said certification or exemp- 
tion of forwarders would only serve to 
reduce the speed and frequency of air 
cargo service and increase costs" to the 
public. Also opposing the forwarders 
as unnecssary "middle-men" were 
American Airlines, Eastern Air Lines. 
Capital Airlines, United Air Lines and 
TWA. 

► REA Agreement — The certificated 
lines denied they want to eliminate 
Railway Express Agency from the air 
transportation picture completely. But 
they reiterated dissatisfaction with the 
present contract whereby REA is guar- 
anteed 121 percent of the profits on 
air express plus compensation for all 
its expenses in furnishing this type of 

Fear that over 50 percent of the air 
express business would be diverted from 
them if REA were granted authority 
to do business with the all-cargo car- 
riers was expressed by one certificated 
airline. Others emphasized that all air 
express revenue is vitally needed at this 


Landing Rights Denied 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 
MELBOURNE — British Common- 
wealth Pacific Airlines deadlocked Pan 
American’s efforts to extend its service 
to Melbourne by taking over Australia 
National Airlines’ Sydncy-Vancouver 

The Commonwealth Department of 
Civil Aviation bases its refusal to let 
PAA land at Melbourne on a clause in 
the annex to the U. S.-Australian air 
pact, under which any U. S.-designated 
airline would be permitted to extend 
its service to Melbourne if any non- 
American trans-Pacific airline was ac- 
corded the same privilrce. 

Although ANA, which operated the 
trans-Pacinc service under charter, did 
continue to Melbourne, BCPA docs 
not intend to do so. Hence, the de- 
partment’s refusal to extend the priv- 
ilege to PAA. 

TWA Finance Group 

TWA’s board of directors has ap- 
pointed a special committee to study 
all phases of the company’s finances. 
The group is composed of Warren Lee 
Pierson, board chairman, Noah Die- 
trich, A. B. Eisenhower, A. V. Leslie, 
Sidney Maestre and A. D. Simpson. 
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ICAO Paris Meeting 
Makes Rule Changes 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

PARIS-Results of the second North 
Atlantic regional conference of ICAO 
in Paris have generally satisfied the 
American delegates. 

The two-week conference dealt with 
technical problems of air traffic con- 
trol, communications, search and res- 
cue, meteorology, and ICAO manuals. 
With some exceptions, the U. S. view- 
point on questions raised was generally 
accepted. 

► Changes-Several changes were made 
in control rules for planes over the 
Atlantic to insure their flying at differ- 
ent levels. The zone system of con- 
trols was abandoned over the ocean, 
and instead all planes further than 100 
miles from shore will operate with al- 
timeters set at the standard reading 
of 29.92 inches. Flight channels in the 
ocean area will have a bottom of 2000 
ft. Within the 100-mile radius from 
shore, altimeters will be changed to 
local readings, and flight channels will 
operate with 700 ft. bottom. All inter- 
national regular and alternate aero- 
dromes will establish their own con- 
trol zones. 

In communications, the present 
loran system will be continued until 
some agreement can be reached on a 
single system of long-distance radio 
aids. Installation of control stations in 
Iceland, the Azores and Newfoundland 
was recommended, though Portugal ob- 

► Adequate— Search and rescue facili- 
ties were regarded as adequate. It was 
urged that the ocean station vessel pro- 
gram be hurried up. 

In the meteorological field the con- 
ference reached wide agreement on a 
network of weather stations, including 
the program for 1 3 weather ships, and 
on means and procedures for operation. 

Recommendations in the first three 
fields are to be implemented by Oct. 1, 
1948, and in the meteorology field by 
Jan. 1, 1949. 

► Results Fruitful— Just prior to the 
North Atlantic meeting a similar con- 
ference for the European-Mediterran- 
ean region was held. Here also the 
technical results are felt to have been 
fruitful, though no major modifications 
developed. In this region altimeter 
readings are to be given in millibars 
rather than inches, which will require 
an additional calculation by inter-con- 
tinental navigators. 

The 20-man U. S. delegation at- 
tended both meetings and was headed 
by C. P. Burton of the CAA. Denmark, 
France, Ireland, Canada, Iceland. Mex- 
ico, the Netherlands, Norway, Portu- 


gal, Sweden, the United Kingdom in 
addition to the U. S. were represented 
at the North Atlantic meeting. 

All-Expense Air Tours 

Resort Airlines, Pinchurst, N. C., has 
received special authorization from 
CAB to conduct its summer schedule 
of all-expense vacation tours. 

The flights, which are slated to start 
this month, will originate at New York 
and pick up and discharge traffic at 
Chicago and Cleveland. Sightseeing 
stops will include two or more of the 
following points: Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Carlsbad, N. M.; Grand Can- 
yon, Ariz.; Los Angeles, Fresno, Merced 
and San Francisco, Calif.; Reno, Salt 
Lake City, West Yellowstone, Mont., 
Rapid City, S. D., and Madison, Wis. 
Only roundtrip transportation is sold 
on the all-expense tours, and no local 
traffic will be carried. 

Resort is authorized to make eight 
flights between June and September. 
Special permission was sought from 
CAB because advertising, scheduling 
and frequency of the trips might have 
violated provisions of the nonsched- 
uled exemption. The carrier has been 
operating all-expense air tours since the 
summer of 1946 and is pressing an 
application for a certificate. 

More Overseas Flights 

TWA is stepping up its trans-Atlan- 
tic passenger schedules from 17 to 22 
roundtrips weekly beginning; June 15 
in order to handle peak summer busi- 
ness. The increased service is being 
made possible by introduction of seven 
of the 12 sleeper-type Constellations 
which TWA ordered from Lockheed 
earlier this year. 

With traffic to Europe expected to 
set new records, the carrier also plans 
to operate 26 extra sections between 
June 15 and the end of August. 


CAB SCHEDULE 



Specify DELTABESTON* for... 



Dcltabcston aircraft wires — in sizes 
22 to 2/0 - are ready to go to work 
on your heat problems now. Specify 

further information, write to Sec- 
tion Y 1 2-692, General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

factured only by General Electric, 
makers of the famous triple-silicone- 



GENERAL' ELECTRIC 
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SHORTLINES 


percent over April. 1947. but the cost 
► Capital-Will inaugurate service into per revenue nule dropped from 87.6 

;£f.2'!S,SS3 

sene as a terminal point on the ^link 1948. against 10.047.335 in April. 
liamsDort. with Readme as an infertile- ►National-Increased service at nine 



Searchlight Section 



■ OPPORTUNITIES • 



AFBnnYMAMiniSTS 


mmmm 

STRESS ANALYSTS 

Jfliil 

iSipiBI 

AIRCRAFT DESIGNERS 


a mgs* 

FOR SALE 




NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 

5 W.^sT*Tv N C H0LL ‘ DAY ' PR lS: 3-MU 


Lo. Angeles 4S, California 
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For Sale FAIRCHILD 24KS 


Factory corrosion-proofed; on wt 
plots fairings. Forty 


rhosls but with Edo 21 



COX & STEVENS AIRCRAFT CORP., MINEOLA, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 

AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
43-02 Ditmars Blvd. 

Astoria, L. I., Now York 

* Douglas DC-3 Airplane Parts, 
Accessories and Ground Equip- 

• Wright G-102 (C9GB) Engine 
Ports, Accessories and Compon- 


• ALSO • 

1 Douglas DC-4 Airplane Parts, 
and Accessories. 

1 P&W R-2000-13 Engine Parts, 
Accessories and Components 
(many of which are inter- 
changeable with R-2000-7-9-11 
Engines). 


L. I.. New York. Tula 


DIRECTED TO THE ATTENTION 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF STORES AT 
THE ABOVE ADDRESS. 


CONVERTED C-54B 




THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 

Commercial Sales Department 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


SURPLUS HANGARS 

New all-metal hangar buildings 
147' x 162' packed for shipment 
complete with bolts and assembly 
instructions. This is military type 
clear span arch roof building and 
meets uniform building code. 
$30,000. each F.O.B. Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

GENERAL MAGNESIUM FOUNDRIES, INC. 

612 South Third Street MAG j,j£ SluM CAST |NGS BeMeV, " e ' "" n0a 
"AIRCRAFT SPECIALISTS" 

U. S. A. F. CERTIFIED HEAT TREAT FACILITIES 


FOR SALE 

$25,000,000 P&W PARTS 
$2,000,000 DC-3 PARTS 
$1,000,000 PROPELLERS 
$1,000,000 INSTRUMENTS 
$1,000,000 0’HAUL TOOLS 
$5,000,000 ACCESSORIES 

PRICED BELOW GOVT. COST 
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The Steward-Davis R-1830-92 Conversion is produced on the basis 
of the fact, and not the theory, that no aircraft is better than its engine 


THIS FINE WARRANTED ENGINE. $1795 f.o.b. 
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STEWARD-DAVIS, 1350 S. WESTERN, GARDENA, CALIF. 
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EDITORIAL 


Navy Blocks Supersonic Stories 


It now develops that it is Defense Secretary Forrestal 
and the Navy who have been responsible recently for the 
hush-hush policy surrounding supersonic achievements of 
Air Force aircraft. 

An editorial on this page last week urged Air Force Secre- 
tary Symington and Mr. Forrestal to let the press tell the 
American people about this major accomplishment of our 
aircraft industry and research agencies. 

Aviation Week in this issue reveals that the North 
American XF-86 has become the second USAF plane to 
fly faster than sound. Verification of this fact has been sup- 
plied this magazine by informed sources. 

Last December Aviation Week flouted censorship by 
reporting supersonic flights of the Bell XS-1 in October. 
The news was spreading rapidly throughout the military 
and commercial aviation world and it was our contention 
that to withhold stories of the success of the tests any longer 
was useless as far as national security was concerned. 

It is now learned that the Air Force attempted without 
success recently to issue a press release acknowledging the 
truth of Aviation Week's XS-1 story. This attempt was 
made immediately after the Attorney General on May 27 
told a press conference that the Justice Department could 
not prosecute Aviation Week for the XS-1 disclosures 
because the magazine had violated no federal law. 


However, the Navy Department blocked the Air Force’s 
statement, contending that an inter-scrvice agreement, initi- 
ated by Forrestal last fall, still prevented any press announce- 
ments on supersonic flight by Air Force or Navy. 

Nevertheless, it is understood that the Air Force again 
submitted its request to Mr. Forrestal and as this page was 
written the Navy was still dead set against the proposal. 
There was no indication whether the Defense Secretary 
would overrule or sustain the Navy. 

In his Sunday night (June 6) broadcast over a national 
network. Columnist Walter Winchell called on United 
Press White House Correspondent Merriman Smith, then 
with the Presidential train in the west, to ask President 
Truman to confirm the fact that an American experimental 
jet plane, obviously the XS-1, had exceeded the speed of 
sound. There had been no comment from the President up 
to a few days ago, but the incident illustrated the growing 
public curiosity as pointed out on this page last week. 

It is difficult to see how even Defense Secretary Forrestal 
and the Navy, as powerful as they arc, can continue much 
longer to hoodwink the taxpayers who are footing our avia- 
tion research and procurement programs. 

Could it be that they fear the favorable effect the news 
would have on a Congress already overwhelmingly air- 
minded? 


Blow to GI Training 


A fast political maneuver last week attached a rider to 
the Veterans Administration supplemental appropriations 
bill H. R. 6829, which menaces the GI flight training pro- 
gram. 

The bill was pushed out on the House floor for a vote 
before the startled veterans who are taking flight courses and 
the schools who are giving them had time for effectual pro- 
test, according to Alexander McSurely, Aviation Week's 
on-the-scene observer. 

At press time, opposition to the rider in the form of tele- 
phone calls and telegrams to Congress was mounting rapidly 
but fate of GI flight training hung in the balance. 

The rider proposed to give to Veteran’s Administrator 
Carl Gray and his staff absolute authority to decide what 
veterans’ training shall be considered “avocational or rec- 
reational” in character and cut off funds for any training 
which they so designated after July 1. 

Veterans Administration personnel have criticized flight 
training repeatedly as "avocational and recreational” rather 
than as leading to jobs. James Webb, director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, attacked the flight training program in a 
statement to Congress in February, using statistics prepared 
by VA officials, and using similar words. 


Washington aviation observers expect short shrift from 
VA for flight training if VA officials get the authority con- 
tained in tliis rider. They placed sole hopes for the bulk 
of flight training on whatever voting opposition to the arbi- 
trary action could be raised on the floor in the vote which 
was due later last week. 

Positions taken publicly and repeatedly by H. V. Stirling, 
Assistant Administrator, and A. H. Monk, director Training 
Facilities Service, indicate that if they get the chance they 
will use their new authority to scuttle peremptorily all GI 
flight training below the level of the instructor and commer- 
cial pilot, and may well make a clean sweep of the whole 
program. 

At press time, it appeared that the sudden switch in tac- 
tics to cut off the appropriations had caught the aviation 
training industry short. Strategy of the flight training 
opponents, now unmasked at the last moment, appears to 
have been to set up a smokescreen in hearings in Rep. Edith 
Nourse Rogers’ Veterans Affairs Committee, while the real 
attack was boring from within, in the appropriations sub- 
committee, without hearings or chance for countering evi- 

ROBERT H. WOOD 
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lion pays off. ..in bigger payloads... 
bigger profits. Sperry helps airlines 
build confidence by supplying equip- 
ment that pays off', too ... in greater 
schedule reliability . . . greater public 
confidence in commercial flying. 

Sperry has developed, engi- 

which will enable ihc airline to pro- 
vide the kind of service that allows 
the passenger to flycomfortablyand re- 
laxed. ..safely, smoothly and on sched- 
ule regardless of weather or visibility. 

Already on many airlines are to 
be found . . . the Sperry A-12 Gyro- 


pilot* for smooth, level flight . . . the 
Automatic Approach Control for 
guiding the aircraft to the runway in 
all kinds or weather ... the Gyrosyn* 
Compass and other flight instruments 

and direction ... the Engine Analyzer 
to check engine performance during 
flight and to save valuable time on 
the ground. 


These and other well-known 
Sperry products are designed to help 
the airline operator increase his load 
factor. . .and keep his fleet operating 
economically and with profit. 

Meanwhile, Sperry research and 
engineering development keep forg- 
ing ahead... improving old products, 
designing new ones. 


HI SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 

DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION • GREAT NECK, N.Y. 



Company-owned plane brings home the business 



NSU 


Yours very truly 


7 jwSSti 
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The 4-place Bonanza has boosters 
like Tom Dillingham in practi- 
cally every field of business. 
They’ll echo his statement that it’s 
an investment that pays! The 
Bonanza operates at a cost as low 
as 1^ per passenger mile. 

At the airport, talk with any 
Bonanza owner. You’ll know him 
by that proud, almost parentlike 
gleam in his eye! Ask him about 
the remarkable quietness of the 
cabin, and its economy, and all 
the claims that have been made 
for the revolutionary new Beech- 
craft Bonanza. 


• A note on your company letterhead 
will bring an informative brochure on 
“The Air Fleet of American Business”. 
Write today to Beech Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 172 mph 
Range, 750 miles 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


